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COMPULSORY GREEK. 


Ir is no small question which is 
really at stake in the dispute about 
what is called “compulsory Greek.” 
The advocates of unlearning are wise 
in sticking to their favourite adjective. 
It helps them not a little. The word 
has a telling sound, like “ coercion” 
and “confiscation.” To call a thing 
“compulsory” suggests something 
hateful which people are made to do 
against their wills, and the inference 
is not far off that what people are 
made to do against their wills they 
had better be let off from doing at all. 
It is doubtless grievous to do anything 
under compulsion ; still, as the world 
itctually stands, many things have so to 
be done. A good deal of education of 
all kinds is done under compulsion. 
Not a few have begun their careers with 
a study of A.B.C. which was very 
“compulsory” indeed. If we abolish 
“compulsory Greek,” we must, unless 
every boy and child is to learn exactly 
what he chooses, put “compulsory” 
something else in its place. The 
enemies of “compulsory Greek” pro- 
pose, I believe, to keep “ compulsory 
Latin,” and to set up by its side “ com- 
pulsory French,” “compulsory Ger- 
man,” “compulsory Natural Science.” 
Of course they will not call these things 
“compulsory” when they set them 
up. But those who, in the next stage 
of controversy, may wish to get rid 
of Latin, French, German, Natural 
Science, anything else, may turn the 
word “ compulsory ” against them with 
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just as good an effect as those who 
now make a point for their own side 
by talking about “compulsory Greek.” 

Now the word “compulsory” in this 
sense really means nothing more 
than that such a subject, Greek or any 
other, is necessary to the gaining of 
the degree, prize, office, whatever it is 
that is aimed at. In this sense some 
subjects must be compulsory. When 
a choice is allowed between two or 
more subjects, but when some one of 
them must be taken up, compulsion 
takes a milder shape, but it is still 
compulsion. They are all compulsory 
in the sense in which most human 
actions are compulsory ; that is, a man 
is compelled to do them if he wishes to 
gain a certainend. A University de- 
gree, we will say, is given only on certain 
evidence of proficiency, tested by ex- 
amination or otherwise. The examina- 
tion or other exercise is compulsory— 
on all who seek the degree. The 
subjects prescribed for such examina- 
tion or exercise are in this sense com- 
pulsory, even if a certain choice is 
allowed among them. They are pre- 
scribed —that is, they are made com- 
pulsory—because they are held to be 
essential to the purposes of the degree. 
The degree is meant only for those 
who have learned those subjects. The 
question in every such case must be, 
Is Greek, or anything else, essential to 
the purposes of the degree? If it is 
held to be thus essential, it must be 
made so far compulsory that the degree 
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cannot be had without it. But the 
word “‘compulsory” does, in a vague 
way, suggest a great deal more than 
this. It gives an invidious look to the 
thing said to be “compulsory.” The 
word is therefore very convenient for 
the purposes of controversy, and it 
will no doubt go on being used by 
those whose purposes it suits to give 
sound learning a bad name in the hopes 
of hanging it. ; 

I say “sound learning,” because 
the real question is whether we are 
still to acknowledge such a thing as 
learning, such a thing as knowledge 
for its own sake, knowledge which will 
enlarge and strengthen the mind, but 
which will not directly put anything 
into the pocket. A master of our own 
and the kindred tongues once said to 
me, plaintively and truly, “a man 
cannot live by philology.” That of 


itself goes a long way to prove that 
philology is one of the subjects which 
a University ought most zealously to 
take in hand. The late Henry Smith 
said of a great mathematical discovery 


that its chief beauty was that it could 
never be of the slightest use to any- 
body. That goes far to set mathe- 
matics alongside of philology. It was 
in another spirit that I once heard it 
argued within the Oxford Convocation- 
house that it would be well to found 
a school of modern languages, not 
because of their philological value, but 
because they would be so useful to 
budding diplomatists. It was in 
another spirit that the University of 
Oxford stooped to ordain for what 
is called the Indian Civil Service 
regulations in some things different 
from those which apply to other peo- 
ple. It was in another spirit that it 
further stooped to the grotesque con- 
tradiction of making examinations in 
Law and Theology which lead, not to 
degrees in those faculties, but to de- 
grees in the earlier faculty of Arts. 
That is to say, the preliminary studies 
of the earlier faculty are displaced to 
make way for the professional studies 
of the higher faculties. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these lapses, so long as 
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the Greek tongue keeps its place as an 
essential branch of study, as the fore- 
most among preliminary studies, the 
University has not wholly fallen away 
from its ancient principle. That 
principle used to be that the first 
course of study, the first examination, 
the first degree, should be something 
which had no reference to the prob- 
able future calling of any man, but 
something which is good for the mind 
of every man, whatever his future call- 
ing may be. 

Now, in asserting that the study of 
the Greek tongue comes pre-eminently 
under this head, it may be well first 
to start and to answer the ques- 
tion, What is the Greek tongue? It 
may be well to define that tongue, and 
along with it to define that other 
kindred tongue which is so closely 
connected with it in all these questions. 
What is the nature, the history, the 
claims, of those two tongues, Greek 
and Latin, which have been so long 
joined together as the chief channels 
of liberal teaching, but which it is 
now proposed to part asunder ? 

Greek then and Latin are two 
members of that great family of lan- 
guages of which our own and most of 
the other languages of Europe are also 
members. They are the two which 
were the earliest to stand forth in the 
record of European history. They are 
the two which for many ages stood 
side by side without fellow as the two 
civilized tongues of Europe. They are 
the two which have had, each in its 
own way, the greatest influence over 
the kindred tongues which came on 
the field in later times. No tongue of 
Europe, no people speaking any tongue 
of Europe, could have been what it is 
if the Greek and the Latin tongues 
had not been there before them. One 
has sometimes heard the claims of 
those tongues pressed on the ground 
that they are “dead languages.” 
Their real claim rests on the ground 
that they are not dead languages, but 
the most living of all. The tongues of 
the Hittites and the Babylonians are 
dead languages ; they are most proper 
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subjects of special study for specialists 
whose tastes lead them that way ; but, 
because they are dead languages, they 
are therefore unfit to be insisted on as 
essential—in the schoolmaster’s phrase 
“compulsory ”—subjects for a whole 
University. But the tongues of Hellas 
and Latium, the tongues which have 
affected every stage of European 
history from its first beginnings till 
now, the tongues which still abide, in 
one shape or another, on the lips of a 
great part of Europe, are tongues 
emphatically living. Each has had its 
influence, but the influence of each has 
been of a different kind. The influence 
of Greek has been for us Westerns 
mainly indirect; it has been an in- 
fluence of example and analogy, an 
influence working largely by the help 
of Latin. The influence of Latin has 
been direct and universal ; it has 
touched and modified everything. 
With this last distinction in view, a 
distinction to which we may presently 
come back, let us go on to define our 
Greek tongue a little more narrowly. 
Greek then is that one among the 
kindred, that is the Aryan, tongues 
which first stood forth to play a part 
in European history.’ It is the 
tongue of the people with whom 
European history in the higher sense, 
European political history, begins. It 
is the tongue of the earliest and 
greatest existing masterpieces of Euro- 
pean literature. It is the oldest and 
the most perfect tongue of poetry, of 
history, and of philosophy, the tongue 
of Homer, of Thucydides, and of Aris- 
totle. This alone might point to the 
Greek tongue as holding a special place, 
as being specially suited to be the roof 
and crown of all liberal studies. But 
the Greek tongue is far more than this. 
It is the common tongue of the in- 


1] speak here purely with reference to 
European History. The Aryan languages of 
Asia do not come within the argument, nor 
have we anything to do with the comparative 
antiquity of the Aryan languages of Europe in 
the sense of asking which comes nearest to 
the primitive form of the common speech. For 
the purposes of history, Greek is the oldest of 
European languages. 
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tellectual life of Europe. It is not, 
as some seem to fancy, shut up within 
the few generations of the brilliant 
days of the Greek commonwealths. If 
in one sense its highest place is as the 
tongue of Old Hellas, yet its highest 
place in the history of the world is as 
the tongue of the Hellénismos. It is 
the tongue which the Macedonian con- 
querors carried to the furthest limits 
of their conquests, and to which the 
Roman, wherever he planted his do- 
minion, gave a further lease of life. 
As the common tongue of the East, it 
became the tongue of the Christian 
scriptures, the distinctive tongue of 
Christian theology, as Latin is the 
distinctive tongue of Christian law. 
It is the tongue of the long ages of the 
transplanted Roman power, recording 
the deeds of the men who beat back 
Saracen and Turk in the still abiding 
speech of the men who beat back 
Persian and Phenician. For two-and- 
twenty centuries the speech of Athens 
lived on as the all but unchanged 
written speech of Alexandria and 
Pergamon, of Thessalonica and Con- 
stantinople. And by the side of 
the unchanged written speech grew up 
the later forms of the spoken tongue, 
gradually changing as all spoken 
tongues do change, the tongue which 
stands to the tongue of Homer as the 
modern English speech stands to the 
tongue of Beowulf. And that tongue 
still abides as the living speech of one 
of the rising nations of modern Europe, 
the speech which breathes in the song 
of joy which goes up from liberated 
Larissa and in the ery of wailing which 
goes up from twice-betrayed Joannina. 

And here comes in the difference 
which has been already hinted between 
the historic position of Greek and of 
Latin, a difference which has no small 
bearing on the special position of Greek 
as an instrument for the training of 

1 I cannot here enlarge—I have said some- 
thing about it elsewhere—on the fact which is 
often forgotten, but which should always be 
remembered, that, at least from Aristotle to 
Chalko-kondylas, noman, unless haply a native 
Athenian, ever wrote the same kind of Greek 
that he naturally spoke. P 
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the mind. While the Greek tongue 
has thus affected the whole course of 
European history, it has, since our 
own nation and the other existing 
nations of modern Europe came on the 
historic field, affected them only in- 
directly. We can see at a glance that 
we can, in a certain way, understand the 
history and the law of England with- 
out any knowledge of Greek, while we 
can do nothing in such matters with- 
out needing the help of Latin at every 
step. It is really wonderful to see 
how the nature of the influence of 
Latin on modern life is sometimes mis- 
understood. Quite as queer as the 
delusion that Greek is a “dead lan- 
guage,” was a saying which I once saw 
in print in this University that the 
influence of the Latin tongue on the 
world was due to the poems of Horace 
and Virgil. The writer was most 
likely a graduate of the University, 
likely enough a teacher of some kind 
in the University, ready, I dare say, 
to“ get” an aspiring youth “ through” 
* Mods” and “ Greats,” perhaps even 
able to show the way to classes in 
them. But he had seemingly never 
thought of Latin as the abiding tongue 
of religion and government in Western 
Europe. It was not to him the tongue 
of the Church and the Empire, the 
tongue of the Vulgate and the Code, 
the tongue of Domesday and the 
Great Charter. Still less had it come 
into his mind that it was because Latin 
was all these things that Horace and 
Virgil are remembered at all. Dante 
chose Virgil as his guide; but had 
there not been an abiding Latin-speak- 
ing Church and Latin-speaking Empire, 
Dante would never have heard the 
name of Virgil. To us then, to all 
the Western nations, members, if some- 
times parted members, of the Western 
Church and the Western Empire, Latin 
is a very part of our historic life. To 
those nations which speak a Romance 
tongue it is yet more; it is the very 
tongue that they speak in an older 
shape. The Latin influence tells 
directly on everything ; it is an influence 
of cause and effect, while the Greek 
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influence is mainly an influence of 
example and analogy, and, so far as it 
is an influence of cause and effect, it is 
an influence of indirect effect working 
through Latin instruments. Take the 
most renowned warrior and conqueror 
of the two nations, the two that are 
enrolled among the Nine Worthies. 
The work of Cesar directly affects us 
in this island to this day. By being 
the first to war with the German on 
his own soil, he first brought our race 
within the range of history. By being 
the first to land on the shores that 
were one day to be ours, he first brought 
our present home within the range of 
history. The land of Britain, the 
people of the English, yet more the 
people of the English dwelling in the 
land of Britain, have been largely 
made what they are by the act of 
Cesar. And all that came of the fact 
that Rome became the mistress and 
teacher of the West came largely of 
the act of Cesar also. The career of 
Alexander does not touch us in the 
same way; it had no direct effect 
on our land or our folk; it has in- 
fluenced us only indirectly as winning 
a vast range for Greek speech and 
thought, and specially as making it 
possible that the New Testament 
scriptures should be written in the 
Greek tongue. Wherever the Roman 
ruled or exercised influence, he carried 
some measure of Greek speech and 
thought with him. Whatever there is 
of Greek origin that has really entered 
intoour historic being—asdistinguished 
for literary and artistic study in later 
ages—it has come to us through the 
hands of a Latin interpreter. 

From all this I make the inference 
that the Greek and Latin tongues, 
with the literature of each and all 
that is contained in that literature, 
hold a distinct position, a position 
which nothing else can share, in the 
training of the mind. That is, I 
infer, that Classics, Litere Humaniores, 
whatever we please to call them, 
ought still to keep the paramount 
place which they have hitherto kept 
in anything to be called a liberal 
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education, an education whose object 
is the training of the mind and not 
the filling of the pocket. And I 
further infer that, of the two, Greek, 
the older of the two, the more remote 
in its earlier stages from actual 
modern life, the one whose influence 
has been mainly the indirect influence 
of example and analogy, is a yet more 
pure and perfect instrument of mental 
training than the kindred tongue whose 
relation to the daily affairs of ordinary 
life is so much closer. The knowledge 
of Greek is more distinctly knowledge 
for its own sake than the knowledge 
of Latin. Now if, by some “com- 
pulsory” process, by some ukase 
of headmasters vested with auto- 
cratic powers and exercising their 
“rights” to the letter, we were 
driven for ever to give up either our 
Latin or our Greek studies, it is pos- 
sible that, in such a strait, we might 
make up our minds to cleave to Latin, 
and to give up Greek. For without 
Latin we should be simply helpless ; 
without Greek we could get on, though 
in a poor and wretched way. But 
this hard necessity would in no way 
affect the general doctrine that Greek 
is in itself the higher and purer in- 
strument of training. 

I thus infer that what are called 
classics, and of classics Greek yet 
more than Latin, are the primary 
and essential parts of a liberal edu- 
cation, as distinguished from the mere 
technical teaching of subjects which 
may be good for this and that calling. 
But it will be seen that I have made 
that inference on grounds which are 
likely to seem strange to some votaries 
of the Schools; and I go on to make 
another inference which may also 
seem strange to them. An essential 
part of my argument is that Greek 
and Latin are kindred tongues with 
our own and with the other languages 
{bating Basque and Maltese) of 
Western Europe. I hold that that 
cardinal fact must never be forgotten 
in any attempt at teaching any of the 
languages concerned. I have claimed 
for the Greek and Latin tongues, for 


the literature of each and all that 
belongs to them, a special place in 
mental training in which they have 
no fellows. But I have not claimed 
that place on the ground of there 
being any magic or mystery about 
them. I have claimed it for them, 
not on the ground of their having 
any difference in nature from the 
other kindred tongues, but simply on 
the ground of their older historic 
position and wider historic influence. 
The effect, the evil effect, of the re- 
vival of learning in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was to part asun- 
der the “ learned languages” and 
the “vulgar tongue.” It ought to be 
the effect, the wholesome effect, of the 
revival of learning in the nineteenth 
century to bring them together 
again.’ The Modern Side, the Modern 
School, may, for aught I know, be 
useful when the object is simply to 
make a lad ready for some practical 
calling in life. But if by education 
is meant that training of the mind 
which is good for men of any calling, 
then the Modern Side, the Modern 
School, is simply mischievous. Such 
knowledge of French as is needed for 
the purposes either of the graceful 
diplomatist or of the humbler com- 
mercial clerk may, I suppose, be had 
without knowing a word of Latin. 
For a scholarly knowledge of lan- 
guages, for the only knowledge of 
languages that a University ought to 
take notice of, French implies Latin 
and Latin implies French. It is a 
very imperfect knowledge of Latin 
which does not carry on the Latin 
tongue to its later stages. It is no 
knowledge at all of French or of any 
other Romance language which does not 
trace out the steps by which the later 
stage which we call French arose out of 
the earlier stage which we call Latin. 
Greek and German, Greek and En- 
glish, Latin and English, have not the 


1 On the —- of not scrupling to refer 


to oneself | would say that 1 worked this 
vosition out at some length in my Rede 
locos at Cambridge in 1872, The Unity 
of History. 








insisted on from the 
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same kind of connexion as exists be- 
tween Latin and the Romance lan- 
guages. But they have the connexion 
which exists between kindred tongues, 
and no one of them is taught as it 
should be unless that connexion is 
beginning. 
The connexion of the Aryan lan- 
guages, and all that flows from it, is, 
from our point of view, the great dis- 
ecvery of ourage. The wonderful thing 
is the way in which Universities and 
schools insist on putting it out of sight. 

And now I hear a voice coming up 
from both school and University to say 
that Greek, “ compulsory Greek,” is 
already a heavy burthen, that many 
dislike it, that Pass Greek is such poor 
stuff that it is not worth requiring of 
anybody. And the voice goes on to 
say that I am proposing to make the 
heavy burthen heavier, that I am call- 
ing on the schoolboy and the passman 
who can hardly get up their Pass Greek 
as it is, to take up something more 
and harder, something under which 
they would break down altogether. I 
answer the voice by saying that I am 
doing the exact opposite, that I am 
proposing to make the study of Greek 
(or of any other language), a living 
and interesting instead of a dead and 
uninteresting thing. In all matters 
of language and history—and I feel 
sure that it must be the same in all 
other matters—the scientific method is 
easier than the unscientific; it is 
easier, it is more attractive, it awakens 
a livelier interest. To the unscientitic 
teacher, who has to unlearn, the 
scientific method is undoubtedly the 
harder ; tothe learner, who has simply 
to learn, it is beyond doubt immeasu- 
rably easier. Since I wrote my second 
letter on these matters in Zhe Times I 
have had a good many letters asking 
me where Grimm’s Law is to be found. 
I have had to answer that I learned it 
many years ago out of Professor Max 
Miiller’s Science of Language, but that 
I have no doubt that it is also to be 
found in many newer and smaller books. 
Wherever it is learned, the learning of 
it is the key to the whole matter. 


From the first moment that the child 
begins to learn Latin, Greek, or any 
foreign language, he should be taught 
the connexion between his own lan- 
guage and the language which he is 
learning ; that is, he should be taught 
so much of Grimm’s Law as is needed 
to illustrate that connexion. So 
taught, the learning of languages puts 
on a life and interest which it never 
can if it is taught in the common dull, 
isolated, meaningless way. And this 
can be done, if the schoolmasters could 
only be got to believe it, at a very early 
age, and the earlier the better. Greek, 
taught in this intelligent way, would not 
be so frightful a business ; many more 
would take an interest in it than do now; 
the passman’s Greek, if we are to have 
any passmen, might be indefinitely 
improved. Or, far better still, let 
passman and classman both pass away ; 
let the first degree itself be a sign of 
at least respectable proficiency. And 
among its subjects—its compulsory 
subjects if the schoolmasters like the- 
word—should be such a measure of 
Greek, intelligently and scientifically 
taught, as to form a valuable training 
for the mind of any man in any walk 
of life, and also such as to make the: 
best possible start for those who may 
choose a deeper knowledge of language 
as the subject of their special studies 
for the higher degree. 

To carry out all this only one thing 
is needed. That is the emphatic 
denial of Mr. Welldon’s “right” to 
keep all mankind idling in his or some 
other playground till he has reached 
the age of nineteen years. In the 
interests of learning, if learning is to 
abide at all, the victims must be 
wrested from Mr. Welldon’s clutches 
at a much earlier age. Many a parent 
would rejoice. I hear that it needs 
the wealth of Cresus or of Aaron of 
Lincoln to pay even the washing-bills 
of the many and strange garments 
which are called for by the toilsome 
sports of the public school spread 
over so many years. If the lads were 
taught intelligently from the beginning, 
if, instead of time being wasted on 























Greek and Latin verses, they were 
taught what the Greek and Latin 
tongues are, the boys might be taught 
the languages, as languages, at school. 
Then they might come to the Uni- 
versity to use the languages by study 
of some of the great works written in 
them ; and they might do all this by 
the age at which Keble took his first 
class, the age at which Mr. Welldon 
would still have kept him in the 
playground. Then, the preliminary 
course gone through, the preliminary 
degree taken, those who go no further 
will have gone through a discipline 
most improving to their minds, and 
those who do care to go further, those 
who care to seek the higher degree 
by more specialized knowledge in any 
branch, will have laid the best founda- 
tion for their special work. 

But supposing that things stay even 
as they are, it is a thorough mistake 
to fancy that the passman’s Greek, con- 
temptible as it may seem to the first- 
classman, is a thing of naught. I am 
allowed to quote the witness of a con- 
temporary of my own, who tells me 
what pass Greek did for him fifty 
years back. 

When I went up [to Oxford], within a 
few days of being eighteen years old, I was 
a very fine specimen or forecast of modern 
learning. I was sharp and full of all sorts 
of indigested scraps, and as conceited and 
self-reliant as such people usually are. I 
had not been a week at Trinity before I 
ran up against something which opened my 
foolish eyes to the dawn of education. That 
something was Greek. . . . Greek knocked 
me down and walked upon me, and con- 
vinced me that I knew nothing, though I 
had a smattering of many things. It was 
an admirable touchstone, and my firm belief 
is that the average passman’s Greek has 
been the making of average passmen over 
and over again. It taught them the great 
lesson of all lessons, and gave them the one 
and only key to all knowledge, the certainty 
of their own incompetency and ignorance. 
.... For the polloi language, and of all 
languages (in the Westat least)Greek. . . . 
is clearly the supereminently efficacious 
whetstone on which the human intellect 
can be sharpened and perfected. . . . Lam 
by no means insensible to the advantages 
which have accrued to me from various 
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bits of knowledge, modern languages and 
the like ; but I am quite certain of this... . 
that I owe what little I have of wisdom 
and of knowledge to the fact that the study 
of Oxford fifty years ago was Greek and 
what Greek contains. 


Here is the witness of one whose pre- 
judices must all have been the other 
way, one who was likely to be bril- 
liant on a Modern Side, but who 
had had no sound training till he at 
last got a little through Oxford Pass 
Greek. My friend to be sure, however 
ill-taught, was not stupid but extremely 
clever, and I believe it is on behalf of 
the stupid men that the cry against 
Greek is made, Some men doubtless are 
so stupid that any kind of University 
study is thrown awayupon them. Abol- 
ish “ compulsory Greek,” and put“ com- 
pulsory”’ something else in its place, and 
they would be no better off than they 
are now. A sound knowledge of Ger- 
man is as impossible to them as a sound 
knowledge of Greek ; while—what the 
“Greats” and“ Mods” tutor hasperhaps 
not thought of—if he is not too stupid 
to be taught to chatter German, he 
can just as easily be taught to chatter 
Greek. But I am convinced that a 
vast number of men, nothing like so 
clever as my passman of fifty years 
back, would, if only Greek were ration- 
ally taught, taught as a living thing 
in its relation to our own tongue, get 
a vast deal even out of the pass- 
man’s allowance of Greek. But the real 
point is this. Our argument is sup- 
posed to be answered by saying in a 
hundred quarters, “ We do not want 
to abolish Greek for any who enjoy it 
and profit by it ; we only want to make 
it cease to be compulsory for every- 
body.” To make it cease to be “ com- 
pulsory” means to declare that it is 
not an essential part of sound training. 
It means that Greek shall become a 
merely voluntary study, special study 
for a few who have a special cali that 
way. It means that Greek at Oxford 
should sink to the position of Arabic. It 
means that Greek should be in England 
what it has long been in some foreign 
countries. I have several documents 
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of much value for Sicilian history to 
the real text of which I have no access, 
because the scholars who found them 
thought that it was enough for their 
countrymentoprint a Latin translation. 
Only last year I bought a large topo- 
graphical work, of much research in 
many branches, by a professor in the 
University of Palermo, in which 
Polybius and Procopius were quoted in 
Latin cribs. Do our reforming head- 
masters wish Oxford to sink to that 
level? Would they be better pleased 
if most men in the University had to 
read the new-found treatise of Aris- 
totle in some other shape than his own 
text ¢ 

That brings me to one point more. 
I am told by one whose every word has 
a right to be listened to that there was 
an “apparent /acunain my letters to 
The Times which needed supplement or 
explanation.” I gave, my critic said, 
good reasons why Thucydides should be 
read ; I did not give any reason why he 
might not be profitably read ina trans- 
lation. And he added that he supposed 
that I should hardly say that one who, 
ignorant of Hebrew, had read the Old 
Testament only in the English version, 
had not read the Old Testament at all. 
I might add another illustration of my 
own. I believe I got no small good 
from the very little matter of geometry 
that I learned in my youth; but I 
certainly never read Euclid’s Elements 
in the original. There are two reasons 
for reading Thucydides or any other 
writer in the original. One is acci- 
dental. Translations cannot be trusted. 
Evenif they give the same general facts, 
they make it their business to wipe 
out all that is characteristic of the 
author ; they are specially careful to 
get rid of those technical forms of speech 
belonging to the man and his age 
which constantly preserve some of the 
most important facts of history. A 
man who reads Thucydides or any 
other author in a translation generally 
goes away in the belief that the author 
speaks of many things in a way quite 
different from that in which he 
does speak of them. The second 


reason lies deeper, and would apply even 
if the translation were perfectly fault- 
less on this score. I at least cannot 
separate language from literature, or 
literature from language. The lan- 
guage is the vehicle of the literature ; 
the literature is the outcome and 
the treasure of the language. I have 
never been able to grasp the nature of 
Moderations because I do not under- 
stand how a man can read any book 
without thinking at once of the 
language and of the matter. A trans- 
lation may give you the substance of the 
author’s matter ; but that is only half 
the business. A translation does not 
bring you face to face with the author 
himself ; you lose the thousand 
little points, very instructive 
points many of them, which can 
be got only by taking in the actual 
words of the author. The case of the 
Old Testament—and of the New 
Testament too—is quite different. It 
is well that those books should be read 
by many who cannot read them in the 
original. The imperfect knowledge 
which is got from the translation is 
for their purposes far better than no 
knowledge. For the kind of know- 
ledge which most readers of the Old 
and the New Testament seek is a know- 
ledge of a kind which a good transla- 
tion will supply. But that is quite 
another kind of knowledge from that 
which the Greek scholar gets by read- 
ing Thucydides or Aristotle in the 
original. This last kind of knowledge 
the reader of the English Bible does 
not get; he will be led into many 
mistakes if he fancies that he has got 
it. But, as if by way of recompense, 
there seems to be a blessing on trans- 
lations of the Bible which turns them 
to a scholarly end in another way. 
The Vulgate is a Latin classic, the 
great Latin classic of its own age, 
the great monument of the Latin 
tongue in one of its stages. So the 
English Bible is an English classic, 
the great English classic of its own 
age. It is the great monument of the 
English tongue in one of its stages 
and it is more also. It is not only a 























monument but a bulwark. As long 
as the English Bible lives, the true 
English tongue can never wholly die. 
While that lasts, we shall still have 
something left to us better than the 
speech of newspapers and popular 
speakers and masters of a “ brilliant 
style.” 

To wind up the whole matter, nothing 
is really needed but for the Uni- 
versities to pluck up a good heart, and 
to look the schoolmasters boldly in 
the face. A little plain- speaking is 
really needed. It is not wonderful 
that the headmasters think so much 
of themselves, when they are inter- 
viewed as the leaders of a New Aira 
—seemingly a Greekless sra—and 
when so many, in the Universities and 
out of them, seem to bow down to 
them with a strange kind of awe. 
Now really what is there so terror- 
striking about a headmaster? To me 
at least the first thing that the name 
always suggests is a small antiquarian 
speculation. Is the name really an 
old one? I know of a High Master 
—a much grander title, in at least two 
cases ; but is there really such a thing 
as a Head Master, and, if so, what is 
the Latin for him? Did John Lyon, 
yeoman, when he founded his grammar- 
school at Harrow-on-the-Hill for the 
benefit of Harrow-on-the-Hill, really 
found a headmaster for all man- 
kind under the age of nineteen? But 
even if he did, it does not seem to me 
that he founded anything before which 
anybody above that age need bow 
down. The mastership of a grammar- 
school is a very useful and respectable 
office, but it is essentially a secondary 
office, as belonging to a secondary 
kind of foundation. The thing which 
headmasters seem to find it hard to 
understand is that Universities do not 
exist for the sake of grammar-schools, 
but grammar-schools for the sake of 
Universities. What other objects a 
public school may. serve I neither 
know nor care ; it is not in my depart- 
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ment. But in its natural character of 
a grammar-school, its final cause is to 
be a feeder to the University, to take 
the lads till they are, in the old phrase, 
“ripe for the University.” It is 
therefore the business of the school, in 
its subordinate sphere, to adapt its 
teaching to the requirements of the 
University. It is not for the school to 
dictate to the University what those 
requirements shall be. There is some- 
thing ludicrous, if it were not so 
serious, in the calm assumption of the 
schoolmasters, that it is for them to 
settle everything ; and there is some- 
thing more than ludicrous in the abject 
fright with which many in the Uni- 
versities have received the commands 
of the schoolmasters, as if they were 
something from which there is no 
means of escaping. Surely the Uni- 
versities ought to have spirit enough to 
tell the lords of the birch that they 
take too much upon themselves, that 
they are very useful in their own 
place, but that they are mischievous 
when they step out of it. I heard the 
other day a story of a boy who had 
to write an essay on Oliver Cromwell. 
The subject of the essay appeared in 
the unlooked-for character of an “ am- 
bitious pedagogue.” For “ pedagogue ” 
some suggested “demagogue.” It 
might be doubted whether the word 
“‘demagogue,” whether in its Greek 
or in its penny-a-lining meaning, ex- 
actly described either Colonel Crom- 
well at the head of his regiment or 
the Lord Protector in his chair of 
state. But the genuine reading, 
whether applicable or not to him on 
whom the name was bestowed, at 
least supplies a formula that may be 
useful for the present distress. What 
the seats of learning just now need, if 
they are toremain in any sense seats 
of learning, is simply to pluck up 
courage enough to look any number of 
“ambitious pedagogues”’ in the face. 


Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 
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THE CONTRASTS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH LITERATURE! 


To compass the extent, so as to 
exhibit the contrasts, of two such 
literatures as English and French— 
the greatest of the world, if mass be 
considered as well as merit—in the 
space of sixty minutes, may seem no 
doubt a rather hazardous attempt. It 
would be hazardous indeed if it pre- 
tended to be complete in that period ; 
still more if it pretended to dispense 
hearers from the study necessary to 
verify the contrasts for themselves. 
I think, however, as I have on one or 
two occasions endeavoured to maintain 
by the written if not by the spoken 
word, that the study of literature, 
almost more than any other study, 
gains by being, and indeed needs to 
be, carried on by the method of con- 
trast and comparison. I am quite 
sure that the enjoyment of that study 
which I am disposed to believe as im- 
portant as what is commonly called 
the edification of it, is enormously 
increased by the comparative method. 
But I should like to explain at the 
outset what sort of contrast and what 
sort of comparison you are to be invited 
to make. The senses of the words have 
been sometimes curiously confused and 
misinterpreted by persons whom I 
should hardly have supposed likely to be 
guilty of such confusion. Our compavri- 
son here will not be in the least ungra- 
cious. What I do not want to do my- 
self, or to induce any one else to do, is 
to exalt either literature at the ex- 
pense of the other—to run down 
English for the sake of showing that 
they order these things better in 
France, or to point out the defects of 
French in order to show how great a 
nation we ourselves are in literature 
as in other things. 

In making the comparison it will, I 

1 A paper was read before the Bradford 
Philosophical Sociey on Feb. 16th. 


think, be well to keep as much as 
possible to the historical side of the 
matter. By this I mean that it will 
be well to avoid certain kinds of con- 
trast and certain kinds of comparison 
which have been occasionally resorted 
to, and which have perhaps sometimes 
led to obscuration rather than enlight- 
enment. All my hearers are no doubt 
acquainted with certain famous pas- 
sages which the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, a critic never to be mentioned 
without respect by critics, a writer 
never to be thought of without ad- 
miration by writers, devoted to what 
seemed to him mistaken moral tenden- 
cies and unpleasant moral features of 
French character and French litera- 
ture. Some recent passages in the 
history of their literature might tend 
to strengthen the affirmative side ; but 
we should have from the wider his- 
torical point of view to let the negative 
also have full play. Some of you, 
again, may expect me to show how the 
contrasted characteristics of French 
and English respectively are due, on 
the race and heredity theories, to the 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Latin strains 
mingled in them, to various Teutonic 
strains with a slight admixture of 
Celtic and others in us. I have, I 
hope, a sufficient stock of orthodoxy in 
some ways: but I own that in others, 
and this is one of them, I am pro- 
foundly heretical. In the first place 
these fashionable explanations vary 
and yet recur in a manner most dis- 
quieting, I should think, to the be- 
liever, save that he can rarely be got 
to consider it, most amusing, I am sure, 
to the sceptic. Although I am not a 
very aged man 1 am old enough to 
remember the later heyday of another 
universal explainer, the association-of- 
ideas theory. When I was an under- 
graduate at Oxford professorial and 
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tutorial chairs were still mostly held 
by disciples of Mr. Mill ; and we ex- 
plained (except some of us whom the 
gods made critical even then) every- 
thing by association. Mr. Mill died 
in the metaphorical as well as in the 
physical sense ; Mr. Darwin succeeded 
him, and now the scientific explanation 
of all things is by selection and here- 
dity, derivation and crossing. I think 
it excessively likely that many of my 
hearers, and not absolutely impossible 
that I myself may live to see some- 
thing else as popular, as satisfactory, 
as passing as either. These dominant 
keys to the mystery of the universe 
are in the truest sense 


Priests that slew the slayer 
And shall themselves be slain. 


They always tell some truth, and the 
truths they tell are always made to 
extend far too widely and apply far too 
absolutely. Moreover, there is this of 
questionable about them to a cool- 
headed observer, that they can be 
made at pleasure to explain anything, 
to turn round (at least, for opening 
is another thing) in any lock. In 
other words, a man with a tolerably 
fertile imagination and a little trick 
of logic (it will do no harm if he be 
specially expert in the department 
of fallacies) can adjust the theory, 
and all such theories, to any cireum- 
stances, and can perform to a miracle 
that kind of explanation of the problem 
which consists in restating it in other 
words. And I think if he were as 
frank as Captain Dugald Dalgetty, he 
would take very much the captain’s 
attitude towards all theories of the 
kind. He, you remember, after a 
pleasant summary of the party-cries 
of his day added, “ Good watchwords 
all—excellent watchwords! Whilk is 
the best I cannot say; but sure I am 
that I have fought knee-deep in blood 
many a day for one that was ten 
degrees worse than the worst of them 
all.” Substitute skull-deep in argu- 
ment for the more alarming phrase, 
and you have it. 

Let us therefore not attempt this 
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side of the matter ; and however tempt- 
ing they may be let us decline both 
deductions from general race-theories 
and paradoxes from individual contra- 
dictions of them. It is a curious thing 
no doubt, that what is by some accounts 
the highest poetry of the world, and 
is by general consent among the high- 
est, comes from a race which is also by 
general consent one of the most prosaic, 
the most matter-of-fact, the most, as 
some would say, Philistine of races. It 
is curious again that the Frenchman 
who prides himself (affecting to laugh 
at the phrase, but really hugging him- 
self on it) upon being né malin, upon 
his lightness and adjustibility of wit, 
should be of all created beings not only 
the most disinclined to new ideas on 
many points, but the most positively 
incapable of entertaining them. A 
friend of mine who, if he has paid less 
attention to the literature of France 
than I have, has lived in France much 
more and knows Frenchmen in the flesh 
much better than I do myself, not long 
ago observed to me, “A Frenchman’s 
mind is built in watertight compart- 
ments, and when the bolts are once 
shot nothing can get in.” These are 
interesting things no doubt ; but the 
consideration of them would only 
draw us away from our proper subject, 
and seduce us into pleasing but de- 
lusive generalizations of the kind I have 
referred to already. Let us abstain 
from such Delilahs of the imagination, 
and come down to comparison of the 
actual course of the two literatures. 
Let us see, so far as we can in the time, 
what they have done, what they pre- 
sent between the covers of their million 
books, what we can actually conclude 
as to their agreements and differences 
not on any @ priori theories, but 
from simple induction based on the ob- 
served and arranged facts of the two 
histories. 

In considering the first and not the 
least striking point of contrast be- 
tween the two there is something, not 
much, which may offer a little initial 
difficulty. If I say, what I believe to 
be an undoubted fact, that the course 
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of French literature is much longer 
and more unbroken than that of Eng- 
lish, I am likely to be confronted with 
some indignant gainsayers—some of 
them persons I much respect—who 
will accuse me of treason to Old English. 
Some of these, a hardy folk, would 
assert an apostolical succession of 
English from Beowulf (though nobody 
knows when Beowulf was written) to 
the very latest work of Lord Tennyson. 
Professor Earle, who has written a 
most interesting book on English prose, 
assures us that it was in full force in 
the tenth century ; and I am not sure 
that he does not hold the English prose 
of the tenth century to be something 
which we are only laboriously en- 
deavouring to equal now. Certainly 
French cannot pretend to any antiquity 
like this. But then what they call 
Old English, that is to say, everything 
before the thirteenth century or there- 
abouts, is of such a nature that no one 
who merely knows modern English can 
read it except by guesswork. The 
earliest literary French that we have 
dates probably from the end of the 
eleventh century ; and though I know 
that both in France and England there 
are those who deny this, I do not 
believe that any fairly intelligent 
man who can read a French book 
of to-day will have much real difficulty 
in reading the Chanson de Roland. 
The difficulty that he will have, will 
be about the same which used to 
be felt in England before we became 
more familiar, and so not more con- 
temptuous but more at our ease, with 
Chaucer. Now this is my criterion 
of a literature’s identity, the being 
readable in all parts by intelligent 
and fairly educated persons without 
special study or great difficulty. 
Taking it as a starting-point we shall 
find that what I said just now about 
French and English is very fairly true. 
We shall find likewise that not only 
is the appearance of French as a lite- 
rary language earlier, but its develop- 
ment is much more varied, regular, 
and equal. There is nothing at all sur- 
prising in this, nor need it grieve the 


self-love of any Englishman. Although 
French had gone through a process 
of transformation from Latin through 
the Lingua Romana Rustica with extra- 
ordinary rapidity and thoroughness— 
with thoroughness and rapidity for 
which I think there is elsewhere no 
parallel—it had always, so to speak, 
its ancestor at the back of it. Through 
the four or five centuries during which 
the process of transformation lasted, 
all the educated part of the nation had 
the old literary language in more or 
less use, and some at least of its monu- 
ments in contemplation. The French, 
in short, in those days, whatever they 
have done in later ones, steadily 
“ dwelt in the old house while the new 
was a-building,” and it was impossible 
that the results of this should not make 
themselves felt. We, on the other hand, 
started witha great if undeveloped lite- 
rary faculty, as Gothic, and Icelandic 
and old High German, and the other 
kindred and ancestral tongues show, 
but with no ancestry of written litera- 
ture, and with the apparatus of the 
only literary tongue that to the know- 
ledge of our ancestors existed, utterly 
untitted for our use. We had to make 
all such apparatus for ourselves ; the 
French found it to a great extent made 
for them. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that the marks of this 
difference are on the two languages 
and the two literatures to this day. 
There is undoubtedly an Old English 
prosody and an Old English syntax, 
but both, and especially the former, 
are rudimentary compared to those 
that the first finished, which is also 
all but the first piece of organized 
French shows. I do not think it at 
all fanciful or rash to trace to this 
difference the main divergence be- 
tween the two, too striking and mani- 
fold to have escaped any observer— the 
divergence between order in the French 
and license in the English. 

Whether order was Heaven’s first 
law I do not know ; but it certainly was 
the first law of the Latins. It would 
be out of our way to do more than 
allude to the examples of this to 
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be found in their politics, their 
economy, their religion, their juris- 
prudence ; but equally valid proofs of 
it are to be found in their literature. 
In no single case did they borrow (and 
they were always borrowing) from the 
Greeks without drawing the reins 
tighter, discarding license, substituting 
a hard and fast rule for a discretionary 
alternative. Some of the results of 
this were no doubt lost in the cen- 
turies of disintegration; but enough 
remained to make French, when it 
emerged from those centuries, an al- 
most scholastic language compared with 
English, and to impress on it a charac- 
ter which it has never lost. Only in 
these latter days have Frenchmen, 
greatly daring and then under the 
censure of their authorities, ventured 
to break through such rules as that of 
the fixed cesura at certain parts of 
a line which we find in the earliest 
monuments of the literature, and that 
of the alternation of masculine and 
feminine rhymes which meet» us al- 
most as early. They have never to this 


day except in mere unliterary song- 
writing ventured to slur a syllable, 


or to neglect that mute e the 
value of which in French itself some 
Englishmen of great accomplishment 
seem not even to suspect. And the in- 
teresting thing is that there is abso- 
lutely no period during the eight cen- 
turies of the existence of French as a 
literary language in which these cha- 
racteristics do not appear. If the 
formative laws of French verse, and 
in a less degree of French prose, are 
not exactly laws of the Medes and 
Persians which alter not, they deserve 
that description more thoroughly than 
the laws of any other literature of 
equal duration known to me. French 
constantly experienced foreign influ- 
ences, indeed during the Middle Ages 
it may be said to have been to no small 
extent both inspired and written by 
foreigners. It went to school to Italian 
in the sixteenth century, to Spanish in 
the seventeenth, to English in the 
eighteenth. But so strongly fixed is it 
in the forms and moulds into which it 
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was first run that it never experienced a 
sensible alteration of form. From time 
to time attempts not suited to the 
genius of the language were made, and 
they all died strangled at birth. Even 
now, when the liberty of the Romantic 
movement has long diverged into all 
sorts of queer excesses, the spell of the 
whole is on the executants, and neither 
M. Richepin nor M. Verlaine can help 
reminding us constantly of the restric- 
tions which as a Frenchman he under- 
lies. 

Contrast this for one moment with 
our own literary history. So far has it 
been from being the case that the laws 
and forms of English have resisted 
foreign influences in a similar way, that 
almost the only restrictions which we 
have ever obeyed, and those but par- 
tially, have been of foreign importation, 
and that we have thrown our own mat- 
ter into them instead of subjecting their 
matter to our own form or absence of 
form. Even the sonnet’s ribs of steel 
we made pliable ; andin more compli- 
cated matters, such as the classical 
tragedy, we refused again and again to 
bear the yoke because we could not 
shape it. It is, or used to be, the 
fashion to hold that during the “ cor- 
rect’ period—the period of the influ- 
ence of Dryden and still more of Pope 
—English did become in a manner 
formal ; but the slightest examination 
will show to how small an extent this 
is the case. For the moment the 
stream ran small and low, and so it did 
not attempt to overpass the bounds 
which were set to it ; but with the first 
freshet they were all swept utterly 
away, and became as though they had 
never been. Just as France, constantly 
feeling foreign influences, has never ex- 
pressed those influences in anything but 
a more or less French form, so England 
has constantly borrowed foreign torms, 
has bent and lissomed them after 
her own manner, and has uttered 
through them thus altered her own 
spirit—the curious, indefinable, incal- 
culable spirit, which some __ short- 
sighted people call insular, but which 
is in effect and at its best microcosmic, 
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possessing something in common with 
all parts of the world of mind, though 
as a whole more different from any of 
them than they are from each other. 
It is, however, particularly desirable 
to avoid rash language in connection 
with this matter of form ; and I should 
like to bring our contrast before you a 
little more particularly under that 
special light. I have, to bring out the 
comparison in another way, just adopt- 
ed the ordinary description of the 
lawlessness of English as contrasted 
with the strict formality of French. 
It is the truth, but not all the truth. 
In the sense in which French is subject 
to the reign of law, English is no doubt 
comparatively lawless, but in that sense 
only. I think that some, and even 
some great ones, have made a grievous 
mistake in sighing in this sense for 
change from lawlessness to law. When 
I hear these sighs I always think of a 
certain delightful verse of Peacock’s : 


But this you may know, that as long as 
they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 
You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 


And English is one with its own green- 
wood trees in this respect. It will grow 
as it likes or not at all ; and if you 
try the ars topiaria upon it you will 
only make stunted abortions or play- 
things at the best, pretty enough, but 
obviously out of their kind and ele- 
ment. When a certain French poet 
undertook to teach poetry in twenty 
(or was it thirty ?) lessons he was not 
in reality uttering either a paradox or 
a bravado. Not only can a very great 
deal of what makes poetry in French 
be taught in lessons (the precise 
number does not matter), but what is 
much more important, the greatest 
poet in the world could not write good 
French poetry without such lessons 
given orally or by reading. No 
amount of genius will teach a man, 
except by pure accident, to break 
his twelve - syllabled lines at the 
sixth, and his ten-syllabled ones 
at the fourth syllable; to tip al- 


ternate, and only alternate, pairs of 
rhymes with e and so forth. Of such 
rules, of such form as this there is 
practically nothing in English verse 
or prose, both of which justify them- 
selves by the effect, or not at all. In 
the same way, English is much more 
tolerant than French, if French can 
be said to be tolerant and if English 
can be said to be intolerant, of pecu- 
liarities and neologisms of phrase. I 
know that there is just now a school 
of Frenchmen who are trying to break 
the intolerance down in France ; and 
I know that there not only is, but 
always has been, a school of English- 
men who strongly object to the tole- 
rance in England. I can only say 
that, as usual, I look at history and 
judge by it secwrus. All the greatest 
Frenchmen, with hardly an exception, 
have been on the side of rigour ; all 
the greatest Englishmen, with hardly 
an exception, have been on the side 
of latitude. If I were a Frenchman, 
I should be the fiercest of purists ; as 
I am an Englishman, I choose to 
follow with unequal steps the seven- 
leagued strides of Shakespeare and 
Dryden and the rest, in taking a 
new word or a new construction, 
whenever it seems to me that the 
word or the construction is not in- 
trinsically objectionable, that it is de- 
fensible by English analogy, and that 
it either supplies an actual want or 
furnishes a useful or ornamental alter- 
native. But because I am thus for 
liberty in English, do I maintain that 
English has no forms of its own—that 
it is simply a case of “go as you 
please”? Most assuredly this is not 
the case. English is probably, if not 
certainly, a more difficult language to 
write really well than French ; and it 
could not possibly be that if it were 
a mere “ pidgin” dialect, composition 
in which were limited to the hanging 
together anyhow of a sufficient number 
of words to express the thought. It 
has its own forms, and very severe 
ones they are in their own way. But 
they are in some cases not easy, in 
others impossible to formulate in the 
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ordinary way and sense. They are 
something like those ancient laws of 
various peoples which were never 
written down, and which it was a 
sort of sacrilege and violation of them 
to write down. They are transmitted 
by observance of the elders, by infer- 
ence and calculation, sometimes as it 
were almost by an inherited and other- 
wise incommunicable instinct. A great 
Greek philosopher has been sometimes 
laughed at, and sometimes made a text 
to preach the weakness of philosophy, 
because he added to a definition, “and 
as the intelligent man would define 
it.” That addition is essential to all 
our English laws and forms of lite- 
rature. Where the Frenchman has a 
clear positive enactment which is to 
take or to leave, the Englishman finds 
only a caution “as the intelligent man 
shall decide,” or “ unless the intelligent 
man shall decide otherwise.” 

It has always seemed to me that 
consideration of these points ought 
specially to affect the discussion of a 
question which is always being re- 
newed in England (whether with entire 
seriousness or not it is difficult to say), 
the question whether a French: Academy 
adjusted to the meridian of Greenwich 
would be a good thing for England. 
That question has been revived lately 
with increasing frequency, and it is 
particularly well-suited tu certain cha- 
racteristics of public life to-day. On 
one side of the matter, the personal 
side, I need say nothing here. I 
have no doubt at all that we could 
get together a very respectable, not to 
say a brilliant, Forty in England ; and 
I have less than no doubt that some 
at least of those who were not in- 
cluded would be exceedingly angry at 
their exclusion. These things are in- 
cidental to Academies even in the 
countries where they exist. But an 
incident is not an essential. What I 
cannot see is the good that the 
Academy is to do in England when it 
is got together. The good that it is to 
do, and to some extent does, in France 
is quite clear. The “ Forty Geese that 
guard the capitol” (it is only fair to 
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remember that that excellent jest was 
made by a goose who had failed of 
appointment as a guard) know exactly 
what they are appointed to do. They 
have to maintain the hard and fast 
rules to which we have already re- 
ferred, to exemplify them in their own 
writing, to denounce the breach of 
them in others. Further, as even the 
hardest and fastest rules must some- 
times admit of enlargement after a 
fashion, they have from time to time 
to signify certain relaxations and ease- 
ments, not of the strictest form of 
French, for that is irrelaxable, but of 
what may be called the attitude of 
French official criticism, by admitting 
some innovator of undoubted genius or 
prevailing popularity to the charmed 
circle. They do this part of their 
duty a little less well than the other, 
but they do it fairly ; and they do the 
other very well indeed. For you will 
observe that it is a duty which can be 
done by men not exactly of genius, 
almost as well as by men of genius, 
and perhaps even better. In the worst 
times, by the least distinguished of 
immortals, provided only that the in- 
dividual members (which is ea hypothesi 
certain) are fairly educated and not in 
their rashest youth, the traditions of 
French form, which are so clear and so 
valuable, can be observed and cham- 
pioned. In the best times, the very best 
writers can but exemplify them with 
additions, can but show how the 
greatest talent or even genius can put 
up with them and yet suffer no loss. 
The advantage of this is obvious. It 
is not metaphor, but simple expression 
of fact, to say that a French Acade- 
mician is in the position of a French 
judge. He has a clear code to ex- 
pound and apply; and he can hardly 
be so abnormally stupid or so abnor- 
mally clever as not to be able to do so. 
The danger is that the code should 
lapse for want of exposition and appli- 
cation ; and that is what he exists to 
prevent, and what his mere existence, 
such as he must almost necessarily be, 
does prevent of itself. 

But how different is our state! I 
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do not myself see how an English 
Academy could do any good, how it 
could even refrain from doing con- 
siderable harm, unless its members 
were, in large and permanent majority, 
men of genius endowed at once with 
consummate judgment and _ with 
almost superhuman catholicity. For 
we have no fixed rules to apply ; we 
cannot take down a code and turn to 
article so and so, clause so and so, with 
a certainty of finding that it meets the 
case in hand. Unless we could always 
count on that standing majority of men 
of genius, tempered in each case by 
judgment and sympathy, we should 
have mere stupidity dominant at one 
time, mere crotchet at another, mere 
exaggeration at a third. So far from 
having a fixed central exponent of the 
literary standard we should have ups 
and downs considerably worse than 
at present. We should not only neg- 
lect but crucify our Chattertons and 
our James Thomsons at one time; at 
another we should endow them all, 
Chattertons and others, for fear of 
accidents, at the public expense, to the 
intolerable annoyance of future gene- 
rations. Now to maintain a standing 
majority of men of genius doubled 
with judgment and doubled again with 
catholicity on such a board is, I should 
imagine, a very dangerous attempt in- 
deed. Allowing for illness and accident, 
we must keep at least thirty such out 
of the forty. Are we prepared always 
to do so? Could any country that 
literary history tells us of have done 
so? Remember, they must be men 
who have produced and can produce 
masterpieces in their own kind, or 
they will not here be respected. They 
must be able also to recognise master- 
pieces and promises of masterpieces in 
kinds the most different from their 
own. They must have at once the 
qualities of the Chief Justice and those 
of the wild Prince and Poins. They 
must be academic and Bohemian, 
creative and critical, full of intense 
individuality, and full of catholic ap- 
preciation. Ihave a very high idea of 


the powers of my countrymen, but I 


think we might try them too high in 
setting them such a task. It has not 
been invariably achieved to admiration 
even in France, where the conditions 
of themselves facilitate success. Is it 
worth while trying it here, where they 
are such as almost to assure failure ? 

If we turn to another point of the 
contrast—a point which has been more 
than once mentioned—the contrast of 
spirit, we shall find ourselves on some- 
what more perilous ground. The con- 
trasts of outward form may be misin- 
terpreted, but cannot be wholly missed. 
Yet, as the poet says, 


Soul is form and doth the body make. 


And to the soul we must go. It is 
far harder and far more apparently 
presumptuous to attempt to sum up 
the spirit of literature in a few words 
and minutes than in a few words to 
define its outwardly formal character- 
istics. It is especially hard in the 
case not of French but of English. 
Yet those whose minds have been long 
in contact with the two literatures are 
here, even less than elsewhere, likely 
to come to any serious disagreement 
about them. ‘There are five pairs of 
opposites, or at least of differences in 
the two, which I think would be 
acknowledged by most such persons. 
The first is the sobriety of French as 
opposed to that characteristic of Eng- 
lish which presents itself to foreigners 
in the light that suggests to them 
the famous phrase “ mad Englishman.” 
The second, closely allied, is the pre- 
dominant wit of French literature as 
opposed to the predominant humour 
of English. The third is the singular 
abundance of what may be called the 
mechanical inventiveness in French 
balanced by the discursive imagination 
of the English. The fourth is the 
clearness and precision which seem to 
be, as they were once boasted to be, 
wedded to the genius of the French 
language as opposed to our own prone- 
ness to the vague and obscure. The 
fifth is the prevalence of the critical 
spirit in French as opposed to a certain 
impatience of criticism proper which 























is extremely noticeable in English. 
Pray do not let these divisions of 
mine mislead anybody. I am _ not 
saying that all Frenchmen are witty, 
that all Englishmen are humorous 
(I wish to heaven they were !); that 
no Englishmen are witty, which would 
be conspicuously false, or that no 
Frenchmen are humorous, which would 
be though very generally by no means 
universally true. In the same way, 
no one of the other qualities men- 
tioned is either universally present in 
the literature of the one nation, or 
universally absent in the literature 
of the other. But the division holds 
on the average of the two cases, and 
what holds still more strongly is that 
combination of these and other quali- 
ties which is present in the highest 
examples of each. Thus the French 
have never produced any man with 
that combination of sense of the 
vague, of imagination, and of humour 
which goes to make the very highest 
poetry; and I am not sure that we 
have ever produced any one with that 
mixture of sobriety, inventiveness, pre- 
cision, wit, and critical spirit which goes 
to make the most perfect prose. The 
difference is the same at the other end of 
the scale. It is almost impossible for a 
Frenchman to write such bad prose as 
an Englishman writes easily and with 
joy ; and though there is a strange 
characteristic about very bad poetry 
which makes all nations of the earth 
akin, I am not quite sure that an 
Englishman can write it quite so 
badly, with a badness so little relieved 
by mere absurdity, so little depend- 
ent upon technical faults, so sheerly, 
purely, hopelessly bad, as that which 
comes naturally to some Frenchmen. 
For the mere sound of English is 
poetical, while that of French (third 
parties, the only judges, will tell us 
this) is not ; and so the English poet- 
aster may blunder into a success, as 
the wandering and unconscious wind 
draws music from a harp. In 
French that is not to be done; and 
with the absence of art there is the 
absence of everything. 

No. 377.—voL. Lx. 
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Yet another set of differences arises 
almost necessarily from the combina- 
tion of the results of these two ; but 
they are not on that account less in- 
teresting. Although all languages more 
or less attempt, and attempt with more 
or less success, different kinds, still 
most of them, especially when they 
have such strong idiosyncrasies as the 
pair we are now surveying, devote 
themselves with peculiar success to 
this kind or to that. Of poetry proper 
we need say little, for what has been 
just said accounts for and disposes of it 
with fair completeness ; but in prose 
and drama the case is different. With 
respect to drama I am not a very good 
judge, taking myself little pleasure in 
the theatre, and: knowing little about it 
except as the incidental producer of 
some excellent and much execrable 
literature. I suppose we may not 
borrow from Marmontel his famous 
apology that the English succeed better 
in poetry than the French because 
their genius is more poetical. But I 
never could see myself why the 
countrymen of Shakespeare, and Con- 
greve, and Sheridan should have to 
borrow plays even from the countrymen 
of Moliére. Probably, however, that 
mechanical and orderly inventiveness 
of which we have spoken is at the 
bottom of it. In prose it is much 
plainer sailing. We should almost be 
prepared to find from the considera- 
tions already advanced, and we do find 
as a matter of fact that the French 
excel us in oratory, in a certain kind 
of history, and, generally speaking, in 
the exposition of clearly understood 
facts and theories. The superiority of 
literary hackwork in France is a com- 
monplace, a truism, almost (I am my- 
self inclined to think) what some 
ingenious person called a falsism. I 
have never been able to admit that 
the usual newspaper article in France, 
for instance, is better than with us, 
though it no doubt has a certain 
superficial air of superior order, logie 
(which is often desperately illogical), 
and general arrangement. But what 
in my years of constant miscella- 
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neous reading of books fresh 
from the press of both countries 
I do find, is the immense and extra- 
ordinary superiority of French as a 
medium for what itself calls vulgarisa- 
tion—for what we call popularisation— 
of scientific and miscellaneous facts. 
Happy is the man—I do not say who 
wants to go deeply into a subject, but 
—who wants to find a clear and not 
exactly superficial exposition of it, and 
who can find that exposition ready to 
his hand in French. Yet again uni- 
versally recognised is the advantage 
which French has in the more properly 
literary department of aphorism, 
maxim-writing, and the like. The 
successful construction of such things 
in English is one of the hardest and 
one of the rarest exercises of our 
tongue ; it is, if not one of the com- 
monest and easiest, comparatively 
common and easy in French. And it 
throws a most curious and instructive 
side-light on those contrasts which we 
are discussing, that the writers who 
in English strive to make themselves 
remarkable by epigrams, pensées, 
aphorisms, and the like, are almost 
invariably driven to do it by manu- 
facturing what may be called hard 
sayings. They make the natural 
vagueness of the language vaguer, 
they push to license its liberty of 
using words in new senses, they go 
more and more to the ends of the 
earth for strangely-matched meta- 
phors and unexpectedly - adjusted 
images. The French maxim-maker, by 
an obvious instinct, does just the re- 
verse. He clarifies yet further the 
natural clearness of his speech, avoids 
with yet more scrupulous care the 
juxtaposition of apparently incon- 
gruous images. The most wonderful 
of all examples of compressed thought, 
which has yet perfect urbanity and 
lucidity of expression, are the immortal 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld. He with 
the other great writers of the same 
class who have followed him, have 
provided as it were so many different 
ready-made moulds of the pensée and 
maxim, that lesser men and women can 
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run their own very inferior matter into 
these, and turn out something which at 
least looks like a pensée or a maxim with 
ease. Hardly-a year passes without 
there coming into my hands, fresh from 
the Parisian press, some book of the 
kind, generally very prettily printed, 
often quite prettily written, and, if 
you read it without too much atten- 
tion, reading not unlike the real thing. 
On the other hand, it is almost im- 
possible even to translate such things 
into English at their best ; and as for 
original writing of them, Englishmen, 
to do them justice, very rarely attempt 
it. When they do, it is still more 
rare that they achieve anything but 
rubbish pure and simple, or rubbish 
tricked and spangled up with strange 
tinsel of language. I am by no means 
sure that this is wholly or even to any 
considerable extent a proof of weakness 
in our language, though the opposite 
of it is certainly connected with the 
strength of French. These aphorisms 
and epigrams are almost always half- 
truths at most. The flash of them 
dazzles in the very act of illuminating, 
and I half think that the tendency to 
produce and to be satisfied by them 
accounts to some extent, and is in 
turn to some extent accounted for by, 
that limitation and obtuseness of the 
French mind which has been already 
glanced at. An epigram or an aphor- 
ism, like a dilemma, is in perpetual 
danger of what is technically called 
retorsion—a fact of which the person 
who delights overmuch in it is but too 
likely to take insuflicient heed. 
Whether there is much to choose 
between the languages in the matter 
of narrative is a long question to enter 
upon. There is, at. any rate, very little 
doubt that we taught the French to 
write novels on more than one occasion, 
But instead of handling at any length 
the contrast of the English and the 
French novel, which might well afford 
a more than sufficient subject for a 
lecture by itself, let us take it 
as part of a wider division of this 
sketch—the contrasts presented by 
the two languages as subjects re- 
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spectively of study and of amusement. 
It is sometimes objected to French 
that it is, for a study, too easy ; and I 
certainly should never myself dream of 
recommending it as a substitute for 
studies severer still in form, more pro- 
lific in initial difficulties, and presenting 
a more elaborate and yetsimpler because 
preciser discipline. In plainer lan- 
guage, I would never consent to accept 
the study of French in lieu of the study 
of Greek and Latin. But is any study, 
using that word in its proper sense, 
easy? I have tried many; I have 
found plenty of difficulty, if only it be 
not deliberately avoided or carelessly 
ignored, in all. The peculiar difficulty 
of French, even to some extent asa 
language but to a much greater extent 
as a literature, lies in the very fact that 
it looks so easy, that it looks so like 
English. There is an old joke about 
the surprise of the untravelled English- 
man who lands at Calais and discovers 
that the people despite their strange 
facility in speaking French, are very 
nearly human. I am inclined to think 
that the real danger is the other way. 
Only after a very considerable study of 
French life and French literature does 
one discover the deep ard almost un- 
fathomable differences which ~ exist 
between them and _ the life and lite- 
rature of England. We pride our- 
selves from time to time on the thought 
that Europe is getting more and more 
cosmopolitan, that nations are getting 
to understand each other better, and 
so forth. Are they ? I doubt it very 
much. In ordinary experience, on the 
surface of politics, manners, letters, 
there may seem to be no great divi- 
sion, but the cracks are like those 
very unpleasant natural fissures which 
widen as they go down. In many 
matters it is simply impossible to get a 
Frenchman even to understand the 
English point of view, and not much 
easier, though I think it is a little 
easier, to get the Englishman to under- 
stand the Frenchman. Now the find- 
ing out, if not the reconciling of, such 
differences is one of the chief busi- 
nesses and one of the chief benefits of 
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the combined study of the two litera- 
tures. It is really a much more effec- 
tual way than that of residence in 
the two countries. For in the first 
place, it is very hard fora foreigner in 
either to get really what is now called 
in touch with the national life ; and by 
so much as he does get in touch with 
it by so much, infallibly and by the law 
of nature, does he get out of touch with 
his own people. In that silent com- 
panionship of the library which has 
been extolled by writers far too great 
for any wise man to attempt to rival 
their phrase, this difficulty disappears. 
La Bruyére does not put you out of 
touch with Addison, Swift with Vol- 
taire, Corneille with Shakespeare, Bal- 
zac with Thackeray, Hugo with Tenny- 
son. You do not become less an 
Englishman because you are familiar 
with French from the Chanson de 
Roland to the works of “ Gyp,” nor less 
of a Frenchman because you are (as at 
least one French friend of mine is, and 
as I wish more Frenchmen were) 
familiar with English from Chaucer to 
Browning. You may not care—you 
might not be able if you did care—to 
exchange in either case your point of 
view for the other; but you are no 
longer unconscious of the two points. 
You can trace them in the past, you can 
to a great extent foresee them in given 
cases in the future, and above all you 
can understand them. Now there are 
few things in the world better than 
understanding, though there are many 
more common. 

Perhaps, however, enjoyment is not 
less good even than understanding ; 
and here too the contrast of the two 
literatures heightens the benefit of 
them. There is, I believe, a notion pre- 
valent, though not quite so prevalent 
as it used to be, that there is some- 
thing insincere, unnatural, impossible 
almost, in a man liking opposites and 
things different from each other. I 
have never been able to share this 
notion myself, or to know why I may 
not admire A, because I admire B. On 
the contrary I should say that the 
admiration and enjoyment of A de- 
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cidedly heighten the enjoyment and 
admiration of B by supplying perpetual 
foils, bringing outin turn the excellences 
ef both, and softening the defects of 
each by showing that there are defects 
in the other. And it would be hardly 
possible to select in the intellectual 
world two subjects which perform this 
office of mutual correction and setting 
off so well as English and French 
literature, by dint of all the differences 
which we have been examining and 
many more. If there had really been 
a pre-established harmony in virtue 
of which each should supply what the 
other wants, each should correct the 
other’s faults, each should serve as a 
whet to revive the appetite jaded by 
the other, the thing could not have 
been better arranged. The two together 
form the veritable Cleopatra of literary 
lovemaking, whom no age can wither 
nor custom stale. I do not forget 
the charms of others, nor the merits 
of others. I would not give up my 
reading of Greek or of Latin for any 
consideration. I would not be ignorant 
of German, nor unable to make a shift 
to read Dante. I wish I knew more 
than I do of other languages. But 
I cannot help thinking that for 
those whose circumstances do not per- 
mit them a wider range, it would be 
absolutely impossible to find two litera- 
tures which both for edification and 
delight complete each other in so 
strange and perfect a way as these 
two. If we have any intellectual 
advantage over the French (and being 
an exceedingly patriotic Englishman, 
I should be sorry to think we have not), 
it lies as much as anything in the fact 
that knowledge of French literature is 
far commoner in England than know- 
ledge of English literature is in France. 
To be well read in French is no great 
distinction here; to be well read in 
English, whether it be regarded or not 
as a distinction in France, is an un- 
commonly rare accomplishment there. 
Many of my hearers must know and 
rejoice in the cleverest and most 
amusing of living French critics, M. 
Jules Lemaitre. Now it is M. 
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Lemaitre’s pride and pleasure to assert 
his ignorance of English ; and though 
it is never quite safe to take such de- 
clarations too seriously, I must say that 
his remarks on English literature bear 
testimony to his absolute veracity. 
After which M. Lemaitre permits him- 
self to express unfavourable opinions 
about Shakespeare. There is nothing 
surprising in that; but what, if not 
surprising, is really interesting is, that 
this flaw in M. Lemaitre’s equipment 
shows itself just as much in his remarks 
on his own literature, as in his remarks 
on ours. He is not alive to things in 
French, and he misconceives things to 
which he is alive, exactly in the way 
from which knowledge of English 
would, or might, have saved him. And 
so doubtless would it be with any 
English critic who presumed to be 
ignorant of French. He would make 
mistakes in reference to English itself, 
from which knowledge of French 
would have saved him. But English 
critics are not so brave as French ; 
and I hardly know one who would 
confess such ignorance even if he dared 
to run the risk of it. 

Still we are not all critics, though, at 
the risk of seeing my own business 
overstocked or simply abolished, I am 
not sure that we ought not to be. At 
any rate we are all persons who have 
to live our lives, and who need take no 
shame in endeavouring to live them 
with as great and as varied an amount 
of honest and wholesome enjoyment as 
possible. And to that end, which I 
venture to think not in the very least 
a low or contemptible end considered 
from the point of view of any reli- 
gion, philosophy, or zsthetic, I know 
no such adequate means on the in- 
tellectual side as the study of litera- 
ture. It is not indeed at all times of 
life sufficient by itself, and I do not 
propose that it should be thought so. 
It does not interfere with the pur- 
suit of other kinds of business, of 
pleasure, of duty. I rather doubt 
whether it is ever itself pursued with 
thorough success unless those who 


pursue it pursue the others too. But 











it has the great virtue of receiving us, 
if not into everlasting, yet into last- 
ing habitations when the others fail. 
Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous préparez! 
said the great diplomatist and hu- 
mourist,—who, so far as we can make 
out, made his last stroke of humour in 
leaving memoirs more or less uninter- 
esting, with tantalising precautions— 
to the person who was ignorant of 
whist. Far be it from me to speak of 
whist in any uncomplimentary fashion. 
But to play it satisfactorily you must 
get three other people, and those not the 
first comers: you must be in a place 
where whist is playable ; and you must, 
at least that is my experience, make 
something of a business of it, and invest 
no small capital of time, if not of money. 
You need do none of these things with 
literature. Books are cheap, and even 
those who cannot afford them can 
borrow them from libraries, though I 
own that for my part I cannot read 
with comfort any book that is not at 
least temporarily my own. They are 
infinite ; they are unexacting ; they can 
be taken up and put down at pleasure ; 
they need no partner to secure their en- 
joyment ; they interfere with nothing ; 
they help everything. There is a 
certain charm also in filling out, not 
too methodically or slavishly, but with 
a sense of a definite end perhaps never 
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to be reached but always to be 
aimed at, a certain scheme of read- 
ing. And that charm is, as it seems 
to me, infinitely increased by shaping 
the scheme so that it may include 
contrast and provide relief. It is 
quite possible that there may be some 
special attraction toa man whose main 
ordinary business is political and miscel- 
laneous journalism in this kind of 
subsidiary study, which at once carries 
one out of and corrects the merely 
ephemeral passages of the day. But 
I can see no reason why the compara- 
tive anatomy of the two literatures 
which I have found so satisfactory my- 
self should not be equally satisfactory 
to others whose occupations may be 
different, or who have no fixed occu- 
pations at all. At any rate in recom- 
mending it I am only obeying the old 
maxim candidus imperti, which, on the 
pattern of an ingenious and right 
reverend friend of mine, who once 
rendered Ne sit ancille tibi amor 
pudori, “Don’t be ashamed of marry- 
ing the housemaid,” I may render, 
“Tell us all about it and don’t give 
yourself airs.” I am quite sure that 
I have not told you all about it this 
evening ; but I hope I have told you 
something, and that I have not given 
myself airs. 
GeoRGE SAINTSBURY. 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mr. Gitgap C. GitromL when at 
home permitted himself to suffer from 
no lack of occupation. He was a 
gentleman of varied pursuits and em- 
ployments, and among other things he 
took a considerable interest in chemis- 
try. Living upon the second floor, he 
had caused asmall laboratory to be 
erected on the leads outside his sitting- 
room window at the back of the house 
—a mere box built of corrugated iron. 
It was set against the dead wall of the 
house, but admitted light and air on 
three sides. 

On the day after his interview with 
Ronald Morton Mr. Gilfoil sat in his 
retreat engaged in an occupation of 
considerable nicety. A curious atmos- 
phere pervaded the little chamber, and 
the two side windows and that in the 
door were thrown wide open to allow 
free passage to the air. Mr. Gilfoil 
had before him a glass bottle with a 
screw stopper, and four little objects in 
vulcanite which resembled pocket-pen- 
cils. At the butt of each of these was 
a small polished knob of nickel, run- 
ning in a slot with a curve at the base, 
and at the top a diminishing point of 
the same metal. Mr. Gilfoil un- 
screwed the tips, revealing in each case 
the top of a needle-pointed glass 
syringe. He tested the working of 
these small instruments with great 
delicacy, and finding them act to his 
satisfaction, rang an electric bell which 
stood within easy reach of his hand. 
The summons was answered by Miss 
Priscilla Gilfoil, who wrinkled the 
bridge of her nose in disgust at the 
odour of the place. 

“T never knew in all my life such a 
man for sitting among smells as you 
are. The place smells as if it was full 


Well, I do declare, 


of rotten apples. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


you ve got them murderous little things 
in hand again. All I hope is you won’t 
be able to make ’em work.” 

“ They'll work this time,” said Gilead 
placidly. He took one of them in his 
hand, and surveyed it with the com- 
placency of a successful inventor. 
“You bring me a tumbler o’ clear 
water.” 

The girl obeyed, and stood by while 
Gilead tested the syringes, filling them 
by suction, and expelling the water 
with great force and directness in a 
thin jet. 

“ That’s the latest scent-squirt,” said 
Gilead, smiling. “The Lady’s Sur- 
prise, I mean to call it. You'll see it 
in all the shop windows by'n by. 
Gentleman asks you for the loan of 
a pencil, you unscrew the tip for him, 
he bends over thinking it’s a new in- 
vention, and then you get your little 
joke quite easy. Look here, it'll throw 
a jet ten foot, and it carries as straight 
as a rifle, and it don’t waste the thou- 
sandth part of a spot.” 

Priscilla watched his illustration of 
the virtues of the instrument with a 
face of stern disapproval. 

“T don’t think,” she said, “ there’s 
another man alive fiendish enough to 
think of such a thing.” 

“Don’t you waste your time in com- 
pliments. You fetch me that glass 
mask and my breathing-tube. You'll 
find ’em both in the box under the 
bed.” 

“ What are you going to fill those 
things with, Gilead?” the girl asked 
sternly. 

“Eau de Cologne, my darling,” re- 
turned Gilead, with a smile of amuse- 
ment at his own retort. ‘“ You get 
them things. Bring ’em to me, and 
then clear out.” 

The girl retired, witha toss of thehead, 
with which she seemed to resign herself 

















to unmeasured folly. In her absence 
Gilead screwed to the edge of the table 
a revolving fan, and tested its action 
with as much care and precision as he 
had shown in all his former movements. 
Priscilla by and by brought back the 
articles for which he had despatched 
her, and still wrinkling her nose at the 
odour of the place, assisted him in put- 
ting on the mask, and placed the end 
of the breathing-tube across the win- 
dow-ledge. When this operation was 
completed he dismissed her with a wave 
of the hand. The girl retired, closing 
behind her the French windows which 
admitted from the leads to the sitting- 
room. Gilead, drawing on a pair of 
gloves of goldbeater skin, examined 
them minutely, and discovering them 
to be quite flawless, unscrewed the 
stopper of the bottle before him, and 
filled each of the syringes in turn from 
its contents, all his motions being 
marked by the finest delicacy and care. 
He re-stoppered the bottle, and restored 
its original coverings of oiled silk and 
wash-leather. He wiped the point of 
each syringe with a clean fragment of 
an old cambric handkerchief, which he 
burned in a crucible stove in one corner 
of the apartment. Then having screwed 
on the caps of the syringes he set the 
fan in motion, producing a strong cur- 
rent of air. 

After two minutes of this he rang 
again, and Priscilla re-entered. Gilead, 
with his features oddly distorted behind 
his mask, lifted his blanched hands to- 
wards his head. The girl understood 
the gesture, and assisted him to remove 
the mask and the breathing-tube at- 
tached to it. 

“T think,” said Gilead, “ we've fixed 
it this time.” 

“1 don’t see what you want the 
murderous things at all for,” said Pris- 
cilla. She was a girl who adhered to 
ideas and phrases. 

“Don’t you?” Gilead answered in a 
tone of badinage. “ Well, I do, and 


perhaps you'll make that enough for 
you.” 

His success had inspired him with 
an unusual good temper, and Priscilla, 
after the fashion of her sex, took ad- 
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vantage of the fact, and pursued the 
theme further than she ordinarily would 
have dared to do. 

“If one of them gashly things was 
found about you, Gilead, you’d get into 
trouble. You can’t have any but 
wicked uses for ’em.” 

“All right, my dear,” returned 
Gilead. “Chatter away if it pleases 
you.” 

“Well, what good are they, any 
way ?” Priscilla demanded scornfully. 

“What good are they, any way?” 
Gilead echoed, baring his teeth and 
turning upon her with a sudden snarl. 
“What good are they? I'll tell you 
what good they are. I’m a worthless 
cripple, dead, or as good as dead, from 
the lips down, and with one of these 
in my fingers I’m a match, and more 
than a match, for the biggest hell-raker 
Texas ever bred.” He took one of the 
syringes in his thumb and finger, and 
toyed with it. As he did so his com- 
placency returned, but it was hard to 
say whether his expression were uglier 
in his rage or in his good humour. 
“ There ain’t no harm in taking a pen- 
cil-case out of your pocket, is there, my 
darling? Suppose I find myself in a 
tight corner some day. Suppose I find 
some brawny villain towering over me 
with a bowie or a six-shooter, tellin’ 
me he’s going to have my blood. There 
ain’t no harm in screwing this little cap 
off, is there? Not if you sit very calm 
and quiet, and look scared. But it’s 
sudden death, my darling. It’s only 
to be used in extremity, because sudden 
death ‘to anybody is dangerous, almost 
anywhere. But it’s a sweet inven- 
tion.” 

Priscilla looked at him with an ex- 
pression half-alarmed and_half-won- 
dering, and was turning away with a 
gesture of the head, when he addressed 
her again. 

“ Move that table,” he said, “and 
let me get out of this. Now open the 
door. Help me across this bit of a 
ridge. There we are.” 

He had laid the four innocent look- 
ing, deadly things on a handkerchief 
in his lap, and now, having gained the 
sitting-room, he wheeled himself to the 
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table, where he took up a cigarette- 
case of Russia leather, in which he 
stowed the syringes away. 

Then he took up a copy of that 
month's Scientific Quarterly, and having 
lit his pipe and bestowed himself in a 
comfortable light, became absorbed in 
the perusal of an article on heat as a 
pain-relieving agent. After some half- 
hour he laid the magazine upon his 
knees, and looked up at Priscilla, who 
sat near him sewing. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “it’s 
real lovely to see what science is doing 
nowadays for the relief of human 
suffering.” 

“And upon my word,” Priscilla 
answered, “you're a curious sort of 
mixture, Gilead.” 

“Tm dead against the infliction of 
pain. Perhaps I’ve had enough of it 
myself to make me tender about it. 
There ain’t no pain in these things,” 
indicating the cigarette-case in his 
pocket by a motion of the thumb. “If 
you’ve got to kill anybody, kill him 
clean and don’t hurt him.” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by a ring of the bell. 

“T reckon that’ll be Willie,” said 
Gilead, consulting his watch. 
“Willie?” answered 

“ Willie who?” 

“ Willie Reid,” said Gilead. 

“Of all the fools I’ve ever known, 
when you take an idea in your head 
you’re the biggest. That man’s no 
more Willie Reid than Iam. Yow're 
just walking head forward into some 
trap or other.” 

“Trap! you chattering idiot!” 
snarled Gilead. “ Didn’t Willie Reid 
go up country in Turkey? Didn't 
Ronald Morton start where Willie 
Reid left off? Didn’t I get a letter 
from him under that name? Did any- 
body but Willie Reid know where 
them bonds were? And hasn't Ron- 
ald Morton got ‘em now, and didn’t 
he try all he knew to stick to ‘em? 
Talk to me, you petticoated jackass ! 
Git!” 

“Very well,” said Priscilla. “Go 
your own way, and when you come to 
pay for it, you say I told you.” 


Priscilla. 
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A rap at the door put an end to 
this brotherly and sisterly discourse, 
and the house-servant presented a card 
on which was engraved the name of 
Mr. Ronald Morton. 

“Show the gentleman up,” said 
Gilead. “And you”—turning to 
Priscilla—* get aout.” 

She obeyed the injunction thus cour- 
teously given, and a second or two 
later Harry Wynne entered with a 
neatly-folded parcel in his hands. 

“Them the bonds?” asked Gilead, 
with no preliminary greeting. 

“These are the bonds, Gilead,” his 
visitor answered, with a perfect show 
of ease and good humour. 

“They make an uncommon small 
parcel, William. Let’s have a look at 
‘em. There’s nothing but Austrians 
here. Where’s the Russians and the 
Italians ?” 

“All in good time, Gilead,’ said 
Harry. “These are all that were left 
in London.” 

“What about those on the Conti- 
nent?” 

“All in good time,’ Harry re- 
“Rome wasn’t built in a 


* You'll have to get ’em, Willie.” 

* Of course I shall get them.” 

At this moment the rumbling noise 
of a vehicle in the street, which had 
been growing more and more clearly 
audible for a minute past, ceased at 
the door. 

“ Here’s the Co.,” said Gilead. 
“'They’re a bit earlier than I expected. 
If you hadn’t gone gallivantin’ off to 
Asia, old man, we shouldn’t ha’ wanted 
any Co. There’s no gettin’ rid of ’em 
now. They haven’t put more than 
eight hundred into the business alto- 
gether, and they take three-fifths of 
the whole profits between ’em. That’s 
the curse of poverty, William. Ever 
sence you went away it’s me that’s 
found the brains and run the risk. 
But I’ve never been a capitalist ; I 
cayn’t keep money. I allus fritter it 
away on some blamed invention or 
another. I’ve got a regular heap of 


patents, but they don’t gee, none of 
I can’t get about 


"em, somehow. 




















much, William. I’m at a great dis- 
advantage.” 

The housemaid announced Captain 
Heaton, Mr. Whale, and Mr. Butter- 
field, and these gentlemen, immedi- 
ately following upon her footsteps, 
presented themselves smilingly at the 
door. 

“Come in,” said Gilead. “Be 
seated, gentlemen.” He waited until 
the door was closed, and listened till 
the swift rattle of the retreating 
housemaid’s dress had faded out of 
hearing. “I suppose,” he said, then, 
with a wry smile, “there ain’t no need 
to introduce you gentlemen?” 

“T think not,” said Harry. “I 
have met Captain Heaton and Mr. 
Whale quite recently, and I think I 
remember Mr. Butterfield.” 

“TI think,” said Mr. Butterfield, 
oleaginous as ever, “that I should 
myself have recognised Mr. Reid any- 
where.” He was anxious to display 
his perspicacity, and not unwilling to 
crow gently over his colleagues, who 
had been a little in doubt. 

Mr. Butterfield was beginning to 
display a tendency to baldness, and 
looked, if anything, a trifle more than 
ever representative of the prosperous 
and intelligent British tradesman. 
Something had happened to his teeth, 
and when he smiled, as he did pretty 
constantly throughout the interview, 
he made so large an auriferous display 
that he seemed to promise well for 
mining purposes. 

The amateur detective was at first 
hand put to it to maintain his own 
smiling demeanour in Mr. Butterfield’s 
presence, and for one minute his blood 
actually boiled at the memory of that 
worthy’s virtuous indignation at their 
last interview. But reflecting that 
every minute brought him nearer to 
his own triumph and his enemy’s dis- 
comfiture, he controlled himself. 

“T am glad to see,” said Captain 
Heaton, “that Mr. Reid has consented 
to come round. I think we may 
honestly congratulate both ourselves 
and him on the decision at which he 
has arrived.” 

It was the gallant Captain’s part 
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informally to take the chair on such 
occasions as the present, and to make 
little business speeches of this sort, 
tempered by his own polished social 
airs. 

“Tn the old days,” said Mr. Butter- 
field, with an almost sentimental 
aspect, “our relations with Mr. Reid 
were of so cordial a nature, and 
were so profitable to all parties con- 
cerned ’’ here he came out of re- 
verie, and rubbed his hands in a rich 
enjoyment in the memory of old 
profits—“ that we may all consider 
ourselves fortunate in the renewal of 
our ancient ties.” 

“Shall we get to business, gentle- 
men?” said Harry, with a suavity 
equalling the good man’s own. “ Mr. 
Gilfoil has at present in his possession 
all the bonds on which I have as yet 
been able to lay my hands. You must 
take that as an earnest of good faith. 
And now I suppose that I am not 
to be left out in the cold? Our in- 
genious friend Gilead informs me that 
there is a better thing on to-day than 
you ever had before, and that my ser- 
vices, if not exactly necessary, will at 
least be acceptable.” 

“T promised,” said Gilead, “to take 
Willie in if he did the square thing ; 
but I want to put it on a clear under- 
standing. If there’s any more hanky- 
panky on his part he'll have to take 
the risk.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Harry, “I ac- 
cept the risk. I shall take a perfectly 
straight course, I promise you.” 

“Mr. Reid’s experience and abili- 
ties,” said Captain Heaton, “will be 
of the greatest service to us. He dis- 
tinctly understands what is expected 
from him in the way of fealty and in 
the way of business fairness. I think,” 
he added, with the conscious ease of 
victory, “that our young friend has al- 
ready been sufficiently admonished. 
We have shown him—in a friendly way, 
I trust, and not in a manner calculated 
to excite rancour—that we can hold 
our own; and I think in future we 
may hope to continue those cordial 
relations which we all found so agree- 
able years ago.” 
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“ Hear, hear!” said Hump. 

Mr. Butterfield echoed the encomium, 
and added, “ Very neatly turned.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the Cap- 
tain, “I shall propose that Mr. Reid 
be admitted to our councils. Those 
who are in favour of that proposition 
will signify the same by a show of 
hands. Carried unanimously. Mr. 
Reid, you are once more welcome back 
to the bosom of the family.” 

Gilead wheeled himself to a cup- 
board, and drew forth two bottles of 
champagne, of which Mr. Whale re- 
lieved him. Then he produced glasses, 
and wheeled himself back to the centre 
table. Hump produced a pocket cham- 
pagne-opener, and uncorked the bottles 
with professional skill. 

“ An excellent wine,” said Mr. But- 
terfield. ‘ An excellent wine.” 

“Tt isn’t Hump’s private brand,” 
said Harry, and at this there was a 
general laugh, for everybody supposed 
himself to recognise the allusion. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Butterfield drawing 
out his watch, “harmony is happily 
restored. My time happens to be un- 
usually valuable this morning. Can 
we get to business?” 

“You have a sample, Gilead,” said 
Captain Heaton. 

“ Yes,” said Gilead, “I’ve got one. 
Proof after letters. Here it is.” 

He produced from an inner pocket a 
crisp bank-note of the Bank of France 
for one hundred franes and handed it 
to Harry, who examined it with great 
minuteness. Gilead, observing the in- 
tentness with which he pored over it, 
shot away in his wheeled chair to a 
corner of the room, and returning with 
a large magnifying-glass laid it on the 
table. 

“T never found anything in this 
world,” said Gilead philosophically, 
“ that got to be any the better for being 
bragged about, but that’s as fine a 
piece of engraving work as ever I put 
a tool on.” 

“Let Mr. Reid compare it with one of 
the originals,” said Butterfield. He 
drew one of the originals from his own 
pocket-book and laid it beside the 
forgery. 
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The detection of forged bank-notes 
had never been any part of Harry 
Wynne’s business, and the experts had 
already succeeded where he failed. 
But after a searching and minute ex- 
amination he could discover no differ- 
ence between the false note and the 
real. The whole party awaited his 
judgment with interest, and even 
with some show of anxiety. Gilead 
appeared to take umbrage at the length 
and closeness of the examination. 

“You can look, William. You 
won’t find nothing the matter with 
my work. If there is a weak point 
it’s the paper.” 

It was not Harry’s cue to express 
his own sentiments. He was there to 
impersonate Mr. William Reid, who 
would doubtless have been much less 
surprised than he was at the excellence 
of the imitation. 

“Tt isn’t bad,” he said. “A man 
would have to be suspicious to sus- 
pect.” 

This was accepted by them all as a 
warm encomium on the work. 

“These fellows,” said Gilead with a 
tone and gesture scarcely respectful to 
his colleagues ; “ these fellows were in 
such a cursed hurry to get em on the 
market that they wouldn’t wait to 
make a big splash with ’em. They've 
got out two small parcels, and though 
there’s nothing been heard up to the 
present, we don’t know at any minute 
that we mayn’t get winded. I b’leeve 
in decision, and I think, Willie, I shall 
have you along with me. Pluck and 
patience are the horses for my money, 
and I’m for making one stroke now 
everything’s ready, that'll pay us for 
all outlay. Gentlemen,” he continued, 
solemnly turning round to face his 
three partners, “I’m game to be a 
thousand dollars to a Key West orange 
that William sides with me. It’s no 
use frittering, William, is it?” 

“ Not a bit,” said Harry decisively. 
“Take the thing by the neck and have 
done with it.” 

“You see, gentlemen!” said Gilead. 
“ Now look here, Willie, my proposal 
all along has been to get one smart, 


bold man. Let him do all the Booro 
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de Change in London in a single day. 
Never more than a thousand frances 
anywhere. Take the night mail to 
Paris, put in a day’s work there about 
the Pally Ryal, restorongs, banks, 
money-changers, everywhere, and after 
that lie quiet. A real live man like 
you can raise ten thousand sterling in 
that way. Reckon the exs. and loss 
on stones at two thousand pounds, 
that leaves a clear profit of eight thou- 
sand, and that’s as much as we've got 
a right to expect for one while.” 

“If Mr. Reid can do business at 
that rate ” said Mr. Butterfield. 

“Mr. Reid’s done business at that 
rate,” said Gilead. “ At that rate and 
better. Why, nine year ago, with 
them hundred rouble notes, he passed 
‘em by the bushel. That was before 
any o you people knew him. I’m 
demed if I knew him myself when he 
came home. The fat old German was 
the cleverest bit of make-up you ever 
did, William.” 

“These reminiscences,” said Mr. 
Butterfield, “are extremely gratifying, 
but I am unfortunately pressed by 
other business. Can we come to an 
understanding as to time? When can 
you be ready, Mr. Gilfoil ?” 

* T cayn’t tell exactly,” Gilead an- 
swered ; “ but I think you may reckon 
on having enough to begin the London 
boom with on Saturday morning. If 
William can come down to me on 
Friday night at twelve I think I can 
be ready.” 

“1 am engaged on Friday night,” 
said Harry, whose one anxiety was not 
to appear too anxious. 

“Come, come, Mr. Reid,” said 
Heaton, “this is serious business. It 
is very important, as you know, that 
the work should be done on Saturday 
and Sunday. I am afraid we were 
guilty of an indiscretion in opening 
with the small quantities we placed at 
Spa and Monte Carlo. We have heard 
nothing, but we may hear at any 
moment. We can afford to lose no 
time, and you must not allow any mere 
social engagements to keep you away.” 

“ Very well,” said Harry. “ I must 
keep my engagement, but I'll tell you 





what I'll do. I will leave word that 
any message sent to me at the hotel 
shall be instantaneously delivered by 
my secretary wherever I may be.” 

“Very well,” said Gilead. “ You'll 
simply get the words ‘ Proofs ready.’ 
I'll give you the address now. Fourteen, 
Wexford Row, Clerkenwell. It’s just 
past Myddelton Square going towards 
Sadler’s Wells. Butterfield’s name is 
on the door. You just knock twice 
gently; you needn’t make no row. 
We'll hear you.” 

“ Fourteen, Wexford Row, Clerken- 
well,” said Harry. “ I shall remember. 
There’s nothing more for the present, I 
suppose ¢”” 

“ Nothing more for the present, I 
think,” said Mr. Butterfield rising. 

There was a cordial hand-shaking all 
round, and the amateur detective took 
his leave. 

There were two young men standing 
at the door of the house as he descended 
the stairs. They stood on one side for 
him to pass, and when he had got some 
score of yards away one of them retired 
to his own room on the ground floor, 
and the other sauntered after the dis- 
appearing figure and never lost sight of 
it until the Westminster Hotel was 
reached. 

Mr. Butterfield was driven away 
with his companions in the little 
brougham which awaited him at the 
door, and Miss Priscilla went back to 
Gilead. 

“Well?” she said in a tone of mock- 
ing inquiry. 

“Well!” answered Gilead drily. 

“T suppose you've let that hulkin’ 
stranger into all your secrets.” 

‘*You make me sick,” said Gilead. 
“ Go away.” 

“T’m going,” she answered, and 
Gilead noticed for the first time that 
she was attired for the streets and 
that she carried a small black hand- 
bag. 
“You are, are you?” Gilead re- 
sponded. ‘And where do you suppose 
you're going to?” 

“Tm going away for a day—or two, 
perhaps,” she answered. ‘“ Perhaps 
I’m going to Manchester.” 
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“What are you going to Manchester 
for?” Gilead asked. 

“You don’t tell me your business,” 
Priscilla responded, “and I sha’n’t tell 
you mine. Good morning, Gilead.” 

Gilead sat tugging at his chin-tuft, 
staring at her with his dead-blue eyes, 
and she looked back at him with a smile 
of peculiar meaning. Before either of 
them spoke again, the maid appeared 
to say that the cab was ready, and that 
the portmanteau had already been 
taken down stairs. 

“Good-bye, Gilead,” said Priscilla. 
“7 dare say I shall be back to- 
morrow.” 

“Don’t you hurry on my account, 
darling,” Gilead answered. The tone 
was intended for the maid’s ears, and 
Priscilla received the viperous look 
which accompanied it with no change 
in the expression she wore. 

She tripped down stairs, settled her- 
self composedly in the cab, and drove 
away. She had not gone a hundred 
yards before she opened the small hand- 
bag, and took from it a lady’s card. 
“Mrs. Ronald Morton, née Melikoff, 
The Holme, St. Peter’s.” 

“T reckon,” said Priscilla, “she ought 
to know Willie Reid, if I don’t,” and 
with that she returned the card and 
closed the black bag with a decisive 
snap. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


For three days Inthia had been in 
trouble. Her earliest interview with the 
returned wanderer had brought disturb- 
ance with it, but that had had time to 
subside, and she had succeeded in per- 
suading herself that she had felt nothing 
but the shock of meeting the man who 
had stood by Harry’s side at the 
moment of his death. She wilfully 
obscured her memory of the strange 
half-recognition which had so amazed 
and startled her. There was no need 
for her to arrange her own conclusions 
in set form. They were already too 
definite and too assured. Harry was 
dead, and Ronald Morton’s likeness to 
him could be no more than fortuitous. 
She dreaded to speak of the likeness, 
and was all the more unwilling to 


break silence because nobody else had 
remarked it. The old Earl, Lord 
Hounes, Lady Caroline and Humphrey 
Frost had all known Harry so inti- 
mately, that if the likeness she had 
found between him and Ronald Morton 
had been more than fanciful, they 
would surely have observed it. 

It was none the less, but perhaps all 
the more, troublesome to her on this 
account. She carried the thought of 
it, like a guilty secret, in her blame- 
less breast. Her mind dwelt more 
than ever on the memory of her boy 
lover, and she awoke from her own 
thoughts in an actual terror to find 
that Harry had taken the form, the 
voice, the bearing of Ronald Morton. 
The very thoughts that did homage to 
the sacred dead linked themselves 
about this mere stranger. She tried 
to hide herself in the memory of 
Harry, and recalled eagerly a thou- 
sand trifles of which she had not 


thought since his death. She tried to . 


fence herself about with these recol- 
lections, but the bronzed face looked 
through them, or some sudden and 
unbidden note of Morton’s voice 
sounded in her ears in place of the 
tones she strove to recall. Her very 
devotion led her unconsciously to a 
thousand repetitions of this airy in- 
fidelity. 

She was a woman of rare common 
sense, and made a strong fight against 
her fancies, refusing for a time to 
admit that they troubled her at all, and 
for a while she could succeed in ex- 
pelling them from her mind. But at 
length, by mere force of persistence, 
they conquered her, and Harry Wynne 
and Ronald Morton became actually 
intertwined. 

One natural result of all this was a 
fear of again encountering the travel- 
ler. She was averse to the social sub- 
terfuges employed by so many of her 
sex, and had never counterfeited a 
headache in her life. There was no 
other excuse than illness to fall back 
upon, and she was pledged for Lady 
Mabel’s ball. She felt that she would 
infinitely prefer not to meet Ronald 
Morton again, and she resolved that 
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if the meeting were inevitable, as it 
seemed to be, it should at least be as 
transitory as she could make it. 

Thursday came, and with it came 
Lady Mabel, attired for the Arch- 
bishop’s garden-party. She sailed into 
Inthia’s room, beaming with good 
humour. 

“My dear,” she said, holding both 
hands behind her, and tiptoeing over 
Inthia as she spoke, “I am quite 
fascinated by our new lion. I have 
been hunting everywhere to get a 
portrait of him, and only ten minutes 
ago I succeeded. I was driving through 
Ebury Street when it occurred to me 
to try once more at Downey’s. The 
photograph was not for sale, and I 
had to wheedle for it. Isn’t he a 
superb creature—the lion? Doesn’t 
he carry the airs of his deserts with 
him?” 

She drew the photograph from its 
envelope, and held it aloft in her deli- 
cately-gloved fingers, gazing at it with 
a droll affectation of rapture. Inthia 
reached out a hand for it, but her 
ladyship waltzed away. 

“No, no! I can’t part with my lion. 
You may take a peep at him through 
the bars.” She held her fingers across 
the photograph to simulate the bars. 
“He frightened you terribly on Mon- 
day, but after all I am disposed to 
fancy that there is very little danger 
about him. Inthia, my dear, you are 
blushing.” 

* Nonsense,” said Inthia feebly. 
“Let me look at it.” 

Lady Mabel surrendered it, and 
Inthia, resting it against a vase upon 
the mantelpiece, fell to studying it so 
earnestly that in the first three seconds 
she forgot her friend’s presence. The 
good-hearted and agreeable rattlepate, 
her companion, stood by with an aspect 
of demure mischief, and waited. Inthia 
folded her hands behind her, and her 
eyes began to dream. She looked long 
and intently at the portrait, and awoke 
from her fancies with a sigh, at which 
Lady Mabel broke into a peal of fairy 
laughter. Inthia met her look of rail- 
lery with grave self-possession. 

“There is something in the face,” 


she said, “which puzzles me. I seem 
to know it well, but the likeness con- 
stantly evades me.” 

She hated to be dishonest, but she 
was by no means disposed to make 
Lady Mabel a partaker of her secret. 
With the face of Ronald Morton actu- 
ally pictured before her, she seemed to 
read Harry in every lineament. The 
eyes, frank and honest, and at once 
tender and courageous, were Harry’s 
to the life. The brow was Harry’s. 
The curling beard and heavy mous- 
tache obscured the lower outlines of 
the face, and gave them a manliness 
and decision foreign to the remem- 
brances, yet very far from being con- 
tradictory of them. Over and over 
again in looking on the portrait, her 
fancy effaced all differences, and the 
smooth, boyish countenance looked out 
at her unchanged. 

Lady Mabel fluttered off to find 
Lady Caroline, and Inthia was left 
alone. She studied the photograph 
anew, until a half angry gust of defen- 
sive shame touched her, and she put it 
resolutely away. She was not going 
to be disloyal to her memories because 
of any likeness, howsoever striking, and 
she began to think that Ronald Morton 
was exciting a dangerous interest in 
her mind. 

Do what she would she thought of 
him. Her resolutions were the merest 
ropes of sand, and, however industri- 
ously she wove them, they broke at 
the first touch. The mere memory of 
Ronald Morton’s voice and eyes undid 
her strongest resolve, and her whole 
day was passed in thinking of him 
and his strange resemblance to Harry, 
and in the effort to expel him from 
her thoughts. 

The night passed in much the same 
fashion, and long before the hour came 
at which it was necessary to dress for 
Lady Mabel’s ball, her disinclination 
to meet him had grown into something 
like actual fear. What she dreaded 
most of all was a certain secret com- 
placency which underlay her reluc- 
tance to encounter him. She feared 
the meeting, and yet there was plea- 
sure in the thought of it. She took 
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herself seriously to task, but with no 
effect. She could not dismiss from her 
own thoughts the interest the stranger 
bred there. 

The hour arrived, and she reached 
the ball-room in a flutter of suppressed 
excitement. 

“The lion,” said Lady Mabel, whis- 
pering her, “is the best, the most 
amiable and punctual of lions. He is 
here already, most unlionlike in mod- 
esty. One can see that he is not 
experimenté—he has not learned the 
value of his name.” 

Lady Mabel’s rooms as yet gave but 
a half-promise of the condition of fa- 
shionable crush they were destined to 
reach an hour later, and Inthia had 
not been in the house five minutes 
when she found Ronald Morton bend- 
ing over her. He was asking for a 
dance, and she felt like a raw girl on 
her first introduction to the world. 
She had prepared herself for this, and 
had meant, if the request were prof- 
fered, to meet it with any excuse the 
moment might afford, but almost be- 
fore she knew it she had accepted, and 
was pencilling Mr. Ronald Morton’s 
name upon her card with trembling 
fingers. She had not even enough of 
the self-protective instinct left to put 
him far down on the list in the hope 
of escaping before the time came. 
She was a little surprised to discover 
that the desire to escape had vanished. 

Humphrey Frost came to claim her 
for a quadrille, and this gave her time 
to steady herself a little, but she had 
never known that dance to pass with 
so much swiftness. The young people 
of to-day, even the staidest of them, 
are not apt to look on the quadrille as 
a source of delirious excitement, but 
to Inthia’s fancy it was whirled through 
with an almost indecorous celerity. In 
her dread of the approaching waltz she 
would have taken it at a funeral pace, 
and even that might have seemed too 
quick for her. 

She was perfectly self-possessed to all 
outward appearances when she stood 
up for the waltz, with Ronald Morton’s 
arm about her waist, but her heart was 
actually rioting in her bosom. The 


band had sounded its lively flourish of 
warning, and with its first plunge into 
the waltz movement the two floated away 
together. The Asiatic deserts are not 
the best dancing-school in the world, 
and Harry, in his eagerness to secure 
Inthia for a partner, had overlooked 
the fact that he had not so much as 
seen a dance for the last seven vears. 
In the first half-dozen steps he floun- 
dered, and striving to recover himself 
cannoned against a ponderous elderly 
gentleman who glared at him angrily 
in return. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Grey,” he 
murmured. “This is not an experi- 
ment upon which I should have ven- 
tured. I have spoiled your dance for 
you and I am very sorry.” 

He extricated her rather clumsily 
from the whirling crowd, and proffered 
her his arm. She took it, hardly know- 
ing what she did, and unconscious of 
the smiles which her companion’s 
failure excited. Harry was as uncon- 
scious as herself, for the mere contact 
of her hand upon his arm, though it 
rested there as light as a snowflake, 
filled him with a splendid exultation. 
He was near to the end he had set be- 
fore himself. To-morrow he would 
proclaim his identity to the world, and 
at that moment no shadow of a doubt 
as to Inthia’s reception of him rested 
on his mind. 

Before he well knew it they were 
walking alone in the half gloom of a 
conservatory. She was the first to dis- 
cover that they had withdrawn from 
the crowd, and hastily removing her 
hand she murmured an inarticulate 
something and turned away. She 
never knew, then or afterwards, if it 
were terror or the assurance of an al- 
most awful joy which shook her as he 
laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
She turned towards him, and their eyes 
met. He was bending over her, and 
his look seemed to devour her, 

“Inthia!” he said. She gave no 
answer but his eyes fascinated her. 
* Don’t you know me?” 

He caught her swiftly as she was in 
the act of falling. He supported her 
with one arm about her waist, and the 
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other beneath her head, and she lay in 
his arms like a a drooping flower. Her 
face was colourless, but there was no 
fear in hismind. He kissed her again 
and again. Her eyes opened, the colour 
flowed back to her face, and she threw 
both arms about him. 

“T knew it,” she sobbed, “I knew 
it. It was impossible, and yet I knew 
it.” 

For a long time they clung to each 
other in a silence only broken by In- 
thia’s stifled sobs, and now and again a 
soothing murmur from Harry. 

“T wanted to declare myself,” he 
said, “from the first moment, but I 
had not the courage. When Hogan 
asked me to see Lord Hounes I con- 
sented, because you were to be away. 
You forgive me for that?” 

There was no need to ask. The 
clinging arms and fast flowing tears 
told all. 

“T have strange things to tell you, 
darling, when you are strong enough 
to listen. I will not trouble you with 
them now.” 

“Tam listening, dear,” she answered. 
“Tell me everything.” 

He found a seat for her, and threw 
open the conservatory door, letting in 
the air of the balmy night from the 
garden. The moon, nearly at the 
full, hung low over the neighbour- 
ing roofs, and its light fell full upon 
her face. He seated himself beside 
her, and took her hands in his. 

“T had not meant to speak to- 
night,” he said, “ but I could not help 
it. I should have told the world to- 
morrow, and you first of all. I hada 
reason for the delay. I stayed away 
seven years to make an honourable life 
for myself. When I came home I 
found I had assumed the alias of a 
rascal, a thief and forger. But the 
hand of heaven was in it. He be- 
longed to the very gang which brought 
about my ruin, and when they learned 
that Ronald Morton was in London 
the scoundrels took me for their old 
companion. I encouraged their be- 
lief, and to-night I shall have in my 
hands the actual proof of their last 
villainy. I shall punish the heartless 
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rascals that parted you and me, and I 
shall do a service to the world at large. 
I am expecting every moment the 
message which will call me to them.” 

As if the words were the cue for 
Lady Mabel’s entrance she came into 
the conservatory at that moment, and 
caught sight of the couple sitting hand 
in hand. She started back for a mere 
second, and then advanced with an un- 
usual frigidity of manner. 

“Mr. Morton,” she said icily, “ your 
secretary has brought a note which he 
describes as being most urgent.” 

Harry thanked her, and took the 
missive from her hand. He tore it 
open, and read by the moonlight the 
simple words “ Proofs ready.” 

“My darling,” he said, turning to 
Inthia, “ the message I expected.” 

At this endearing epithet her lady- 
ship fairly stared. 

“TInthia!” she breathed, in a tone 
of concentrated astonishment. 

Inthia rose and embraced her, half 
crying, half laughing. 

* Mabel, you don’t know what has 
happened. This is my cousin Harry 
come to life again.” 

Her ladyship was stricken dumb. 
She was fluent enough as a rule, but 
for once in her life the power of speech 
deserted her. 

“ My dear Lady Mabel,” said Harry, 
“ it is true I have had a reason for re- 
maining unknown, but to-morrow 
morning all that will be over. I must 
go now. Good-bye, Inthia. God bless 
you, my darling. I shall see you in 
the morning. I must go. You know 
my reasons for it. Good-bye again, 
dear.” 

He had both her hands in his own, 
and even in Lady Mabel’s presence he 
could not refrain from kissing them. 
A minute later the two women were 
left to themselves, Inthia repeated 
Harry’s story, and Lady Mabel had a 
rare feast of emotion. She cried for 
sympathy and laughed for joy, and in 
short gave way so completely that in a 
very little while it was Inthia’s office 
to calm her and to remind her of her 
absence from her guests. At this her 
volatile ladyship dried her tears, and 
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producing a powder-puff set to work to 
remove their traces on her own face. 

“T am a fright, my darling, and I’m 
sure you are another. Come with me 
tomy rooms. We must really make 
ourselves presentable.” 

She led Inthia through the conserva- 
tory, and they escaped together by the 
servants’ staircase. 

Re-entering the ball-room five min- 
utes later they were encountered at the 
doorway by Humphrey Frost, who 
wore an expression altogether enigma- 
tic, half shocked, half amused, and 
wholly wonder-stricken. 

“Lady Mabel,” said Frost, “you 
have been entertaining angels un- 
awares.” 

“* We have indeed,” said Lady Mabel, 
whose butterfly mind was dangerously 
charged with the news of the night. 

“T have a curious surprise to give 
you.” 

“ We have a curious surprise to give 
you,” her ladyship answered with spark- 
ling eyes. ‘“ Let us see whose is the 
greater.” 

“ Yours,” said Frost, becoming alto- 
gether serious, “would seem to be 
extremely agreeable. Mine, I am 
afraid, is not.” 

“ Let us know it. Nothing can dash 
our joy to-night. For once we are 
armed against disaster. Your looks are 
as a gaoler to bring forth some mon- 
strous malefactor. Speak!” 

“ You really ought to know—’”’ said 
Frost hesitatingly. “The fellow has 
left the house, and has walked clean 
into the trap the police have set for 
him.” 

“The police!” said Lady Mabel. 
“My house! Of whom are you talk- 
ing?” 

“T am really extremely sorry to say 
it,’ said Frost with an irrepressible 
twinkle, “but I am talking of your 
Asiatic lion.” 

Lady Mabel’s eyes danced at this, 
and she passed an arm through 
Inthia’s. 

“What of the Asiatic lion?” she 
asked innocently. “I promised him 
that he should not be hunted.” 

“He is being hunted with a ven- 
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geance,” Frost returned. “Let me 
tell you the plain story. You remem- 
ber the bonds which belonged to me 
being stolen in transit between Bou- 
logne and Calais? They were stolen, 
as we know now, by two men, respec- 
tively named Gilead Gilfoil and William 
Reid. William Reid is a nctorious 
forger, a skilled distributor of forged 
bank-notes, and is at this moment on 
his way to take up a packet of them 
from his confederate.” 

“ What has all this to do with the 
Asiatic lion?” her ladyship demanded. 

“Tt sounds terrible,” said Frost. 
“It reminds one of Barrington and 
the days of the Regency. William 
Reid, dear ladies, is no other than 
Ronald Morton.” 

“We have a prettier story than 
that,” said her ladyship. ‘ The career 
of the Asiatic lion shall come to a more 
agreeable close. From whom did you 
get this charming narrative, Mr. 
Frost ?” 

“I got it,” said Frost gravely, 
“from an unimpeachable source. It 
came to me only a quarter of an hour 
since from M. Vergueil, a member of 
the detective staff of Paris, who has 
hunted this man and his comrades for 
seven years, and he will have them 
arrested by the English police to- 
night.” 

“ Really,” cried Lady Mabel, “this 
is delightfully interesting, but you are 
a day behind the fair, Mr. Frost. 
Inthia and I knew this half an hour 
ago, Mr. Frost. No, you sha’n’t be 
plagued any longer, and in place of 
talking folly and making mystery 
about it, we ought to be on our knees 
and saying our prayers for thankful- 
ness. Ronald Morton is not William 
Reid, Mr. Frost. He is Harry Wynne. 
He is not a confederate of these vile 
people, but is bringing to justice with 
his own hands the wicked wretches who 
ruined him seven years ago.” 

Frost looked from one to the other 
in profound astonishment, then with a 
stammered word of excuse turned away, 
struggled unceremoniously through the 
brilliant crowd which filled the ball- 
room, ran swiftly down the stairs, and 
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dashed bare-headed into the street, 
hailed a passing hansom and leapt into 
it. He thrust a sovereign through 
the trap of the cab. 

“Drive for your life!” he shouted. 
“Clerkenwell ! There may bea terrible 
fight,” hesaid to himself, “ before these 
men are captured. The police must 
know with whom they have to deal, or 
Harry may lose his life.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Wuen Mr. Butterfield chose his sup- 
plementary workshop in Clerkenwell 
he did it under the advice of his friend 
Captain Heaton, who was curiously 
careful as to the means of egress and 
ingress the place afforded. The house 
at Fourteen Wexford Row was practi- 
cally open on all four sides. Parallel 
with Wexford Row, at the back of the 
house and its adjoining yard, ran an 
alley leading toa mews. On the right 
side of the house a narrow passage be- 
tween high walls formed a means of 
communication between the alley and 
the street, and on the left side beyond 
the party-wall lay the yard of the 
neighbouring public-house. In the yard 
of Number Fourteen Mr. Butterfield 
erected a workshop, and the workshop 
opened on to the lane and the alley by 
means of doors purposely constructed, 
whilst access might be had tothe public- 
house yard through a square low win- 
dow. Some of Mr. Butterfield’s work- 
men had found a short way to their 
beer by means of that window, and 
the potman and landlord of the house 
were conveniently familiar with their 
irruptions. 

The astute Heaton had overlooked 
the fact that in multiplying oppor- 
tunities for the dispersion of his work- 
people in case of need, he had multi- 
plied opportunities for the entrance of 
any persons who might be seeking an 
unexpected interview with them. But 
one of the myrmidons of M. Vergueil 
having closely surveyed the ground, 
Monsieur had asked to have no fewer 
than ten men placed at his disposal. 
These ten were under the charge of an 
inspector who was proud to be as- 
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sociated with the distinguished fo- 
reigner, Two of the men were posted 
in the bar-parlour of the public-house, 
two in the cab-yard at one end of the 
alley, and two at the entrance of that 
narrow thoroughfare. Wexford Row 
was patrolled by four, and the whole 
body were of course attired in plain 
clothes. The authorities had chosen 
their smartest men for the service, and 
had done their best to make the in- 
tended capture a certainty. 

Frost’s cabman, animated by the un- 
usual fare paid him beforehand, drove 
madly until the packed trafficof Oxford 
Street brought him back to caution. 
In Hart Street and Theobald’s Road he 
was free to move again, and tore along 
at racing pace. In Exmouth Street 
and Myddelton S:reet the scattered 
costers’ stalls and the thin crowd spread 
about the horse-road made him slow 
down once more, but in St. John Street 
Road Frost caught sight of the man 
of whom he was in pursuit in the 
act of discharging a cabman, and 
at once brought his own driver to 
a halt. He sprang from the cab, 
and advanced with both hands out- 
stretched. 

“ My dear old Wynne!” he said. 
“Welcome back again. Lady Mabel 
has told me everything.” 

“Then Lady Mabel,” said Harry, 
“has committed an indiscretion. Iam 
heartily glad to see you, but I must 
leave you now. You can tell me to- 
morrow how you came to follow me. 
I have an engagement of the utmost 
importance.” 

“T know that too,” Frost answered. 
“T must come with you. You are 
putting yourself in danger.” 

“T anticipate no great danger,” said 
Harry. “1am armed, and I think I 
know my men.” 

“The house,” Frost answered, “is 
to be surrounded by the police. You 
were to have been arrested with the 
others.” 

This tickled the returned wanderer, 
and he laughed aloud. 

“There may be a mélée,” Frost went 
on. ‘One of the scoundrels is known 
to be desperate.” 
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“ What brings you in it? How do 
you come to know of it?” 

“Tam the owner of a heap of bonds 
these fellows stole seven years ago. I 
was told to-night that you were 
William Reid, and expected to see 
you in the dock to-morrow. There is 
no need now for you to move a step. 
The men are trapped already. You 
have the satisfaction of knowing you 
brought them all together. Let that be 
enough for you.” 

“T want my share in the comedy,” 
said Harry. “It promises better than 
I fancied.”’ 

M. Vergueil had seen too many 
amazing things in his lifetime to be 
easily surprised, but wandering warily 
from man to man of his detachment in 
company with the inspector, to see 
that all things were properly disposed, 
he found accused and accuser walking 
amicably arm in arm, and stood for a 
moment rooted in astonishment. Frost 
caught sight of him and beckoned him. 
He crossed over, and listened to the 
extraordinary narrative detailed to him 
as if it had been the most ordinary in 
the world. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I think it will be 
well for Mr. Wynne to enter as if he 
had not seen us at all.” 

“T had not expected your aid,” said 
Harry, “ but perhaps it is better as it 
is. Let me ask you not to permit 
your men to break in until I have 
secured possession of the notes.”’ 

“Very good, sir,” said Vergueil. 
* Your wishes shall be considered.” 

“Shall I give you a signal?” asked 
Harry. 

“No, thank you,” returned Vergueil 
with extreme dryness. “ We shall be 
aware of your proceedings.”’ 

“T had not expected you to be 
so easily convinced,” said Frost 
to Vergueil when they were left 
alone. 

“T had not expected you to be so 
easily convinced,” returned the detec- 
tive. “We shall see. You do not 
know your man, Mr. Frost. There is 
no fox in the world who has so many 
devices. There is no actor on the 
stage who is his master in comedy. 
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He invents like the great Dumas— 
better, for the people believe him.” 

Harry had already knocked at the 
door of Number Fourteen Wexford 
Row, and had been admitted. Ver- 
gueil, holding Frost by the sleeve, led 
him swiftly past the house, and shot 
into the walled lane which lay beside 
it. Half way towards the rear he 
paused, and spoke in a cautious whisper. 

“There is a room which opens flush 
upon the room in which they all are 
met together. The room is surrounded, 
and there is no escape from it. If our 
friend is William Reid, we have him 
in spite of any trick which he may 
play. We shall give him no time to 
destroy our evidence. If he is Mr. 
Wynne, we shall be there to help him. 
Now, silence! Do not breathe.” 

They moved on tiptoe to the door. 
The alley was black with the shadows 
of midnight, but there were two denser 
shadows in the midst of them. A 
sudden glare flashed out across the 
faces of Frost and his companion, and 
disappeared, but not a word was spoken. 
Two or three needle-points of light 
showed redly through the crevices of 
the door. Vergueil, crouching, laid his 
ear against it, and listened. Frost 
placed himself opposite, and the two 
stood silent as a brace of statues. 

Harry, having knocked at the door, 
was kept waiting for a little while, and 
in the light of the street lamp near at 
hand he read upon the neatly-engraved 
brass plate before him, “ Butterfield, 
Jeweller, Engraver, &c. Office and 
show-rooms, Conduit Street.”” He was 
thinking how much the etcetera covered, 
when a cautious step sounded in the hall 
within and the door was partially 
opened. It was secured by a chain, 
and the face of an elderly woman 
peered round it. 

“ Who is it ?” she asked. 

“ Mr. Ronald Morton.” 

“All right, sir. Wait just half a 
minute.” She closed the door for the 
removal of the chain, and then reopen- 
ing it to no greater width than was 
necessary for the admission of the 
visitor, secured it anew behind him. 
“This way, sir. It’s dark, but the 
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road’s quite level. 
expecting of you.” 

The whole quartet awaited him. 

“You're punctual, William,” said 
Gilead, “and so are we. The flimsy’s 
ready, old pardy.” 

Sitting in his wheeled chair beside 
the table, he made a motion with his 
hand, indicating a neat pile of paper 
which lay beside him. Mr. Butterfield 
laid a pair of caressing palms upon the 
upper sheet, and smiled. 

“We have been looking over them,” 
said Captain Heaton. “I don’t think 
I ever saw anything so flawless. Mr. 
Gilfoil certainly deserves to be con- 
gratulated on his success.” 

“There’s a thousand of 'em,” said 
Gilead. “There’s a thousand more 
that ain’t quite dry, but they'll be 
ready in the morning. You can start 
on these, and you can have the second 
batch for Paris. We should ha’ been 
ready a day earlier if the numbering 
machine hadn’t ha’ broken down.” 

“ T'd better take charge of this lot,” 
said Harry. 

“ Butterfield’ll pack ’em for you,” 
returned Gilead. ‘He'll do it neat. 
He’s used to it.” 

Mr. Butterfield smilingly obeyed 
this hint, but whilst he was still at 
work, and the others stood about him 
watching, they were all startled by a 
ring at the front door bell. Mr. 
Butterfield went ghastly white, and 
stared from one to another with his 
lips drawn back in a frightened, atten- 
tive grin, which showed all the gold 
stopping of his teeth. Heaton, almost 
as white as the jeweller, drew a revolver 
from his pocket, and laid it on the 
table. 

“ You don’t want that,” said Harry, 
and possessed himself coolly of the 
weapon. 

Gilead, sitting silent with a wicked, 
glittering eye, took a cigarette-case 
from his pocket and patted it with his 
long blanched fingers. 

“You ain’t got no need to tremble 
the house down,” said Gilead, address- 
ing Hump. “If it had been anybody 
to be afraid of they’d ha’ been in by 


now.” 
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There was a tap at the door, and 
the old woman thrust her head in. 

“Tf you please, sir, here’s Miss 
Priscilla. She says she must see you 
immediate, and she won’t take ‘ no’ for 
an answer.” 

Gilead returned the cigarette-case to 
his pocket, and setting his wheeled 
chair in motion, passed through the 
doorway into the covered passage lead- 
ing to the house. 

“ You needn’t run over me,” said his 
sister’s voice from the darkness. “ Get 
a light, and come into one of the front 
rooms. I want to talk to you.” 

Gilead, having called on the old 
woman for a light, followed the girl 
without a word, but while they stood 
waiting in the darkened hall he cried 
out suddenly, 

“ There’s some one here. Who is it!” 

“ Pt’s all right, Gilead. It’s a friend 
of mine,” Priscilla answered. 

The housekeeper came from the lower 
regions of the house, bearing a candle, 
and in its light Gilead made out a pretty 
and delicate woman, richly dressed. 
She looked nervous and alarmed, and 
laid a timid hand on Priscilla’s shoulder, 
as if asking for her protection. 

“You can go,” said Priscilla, taking 
the candle and addressing the house- 
keeper. The old woman obeyed, and 
the girl placed a chair for her visitor. 
“This is my brother Gilead. Gilead, 
this is Mrs. Ronald Morton.” 

“ Proud to make your acquaintance, 
m’m,” said Gilead, with an angry pre- 
tence of politeness, “ but just now I’m 
particularly busy.” 

He was wheeling his chair away with 
a savage glance at Priscilla when she 
interposed herself between him and the 
door. 

“ You’ve got to listen, Gilead,” she 
said. “This lady married Ronald 
Morton in Philipopolis seven years 
ago. I have taken the trouble to find 
her out in Manchester, and she has 
taken the trouble to come down here 
to identify the man, if he is the man, 
and if he isn’t, to prove to you that 
you have been deceived.” 

“Well,” said Gilead, with a sigh, 
“you've got your cranks, and I know 
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em of old. I shayn’t get rid of you till 
I’ve shown you what a fool you are. 
Come along, both of you.” 

He snatched the candle from the 
table, and motioned imperiously to 
Priscilla to open the door. Then, 
balancing the candlestick upon his 
knees, he led the way. At the end of 
the covered passage he paused and 
turned his head. ; 

“Hold on to that,” he said roughly 
to Priscilla, extending the candle to- 
wards her. “ Wait there, and don’t 
come in till I tell you.” 

He rapped at the workroom door 
and was admitted, leaving the two 
women in the passage. 

“Stow them parcels away,” he whis- 
pered to Butterfield. “Cap, throw 
that blanket over the press. Come 
in!” he cried, raising his voice. 

The two women entered, and Pris- 
cilla, clutching her companion by the 
arm, held out a denouncing finger to- 
wards Harry Wynne. 

“That's the man,” she said, “that 
calls himself Ronald Morton. Is that 
your husband ?” 

“No,” said the other, in a fright- 
ened voice. “Ido not know him.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said 
Priscilla turning to her brother, “ there 
were two Ronald Mortons in Philip- 
opolis when this lady was married? 
J tell you it ain’t the man, and I 
ought to know. Ronald Morton’s wife 
tells you it ain’t the man, and she 
ought to know. You've been fooled, 
and made a tool of.” 

While the girl was speaking Gilead 
kept his eyes fixed upon her face, but 
when she closed he turned towards 
Harry, and saw him in the act of 
sliding one of Mr. Buttetfield’s neatly 
arranged parcels into the pocket of his 
overcoat. 

“William,” he said, ‘‘ you seem to 
be kinder taking this thing to heart.” 

For sole answer Harry set his back 
against the wall, and drew -out a re- 
volver, looking about him with a calm 
and wary eye. His face wore a smile, 


und he played with the revolver with 
both hands. 
“That'll do,” said Gilead, turning. 


“ You ladies can retire. You needn’t 
be frightened, my darlin’s, but this 
gentleman and me is going to have a 
little explanation. Cap’n, be good 
enough to open the door and show 
the ladies a light.” 

He had drawn out the cigarette-case 
again, and, opening it, he took out one 
of the small, pencil-like syringes it 
contained. 

“If you ain’t Ronald Morton,” he 
said, “you ain’t William Reid. Now 
perhaps you'll be good enough to tell 
us who you are. We want to know 
and we're going to know.” 

He drew towards him a soiled en- 
velope which lay on the table, and 
made a pretence of pencilling casual 
lines upon it. 

“Come along, stranger. Don’t be 
bashful. Introduce yourself.” 

He wheeled his chair round the 
table, and halted within three or four 
feet of the declared enemy. The dia- 
bolic little syringe in his hand looked 
altogether harmless. His white fingers 
toyed with it, and no man _ noticed 
their action as they unscrewed the 
metal cap which covered the point. 
A greyish green crept over the papery 
whiteness of his face, his shining teeth 
were bared and tightly clenched to- 
gether, and his eyebrows were raised 
with a look of altogether devilish 
daring and astuteness. 

“Who are you, anyway ?” 

“My good sir,” said Harry, “you 
and your companions are responsible 
for any error which may have arisen 
with respect to my identity. My real 
name, I fancy, concerns you very little. 
Captain Heaton, Mr. Butterfield, and 
Mr. Whale will recognise it readily. 
Those three hunted me to my ruin 
seven years ago. I think we cry quits 
now. Iam Harry Wynne!” 

Butterfield leapt to his feet with a 
stifled exclamation, and clutched his 
sparse hair with both hands. Heaton 
and Whale rose with an echo of his 
cry, but before either could advance a 
step Gilead’s finger touched the button 
of the syringe, a suffocating odour 
filled the room, and Harry, with a 
wild convulsed motion of face and 














body, gasped once and fell forward. 
As he fell he pressed the trigger of the 
revolver, a shot resounded, and the bul- 
let buried itself harmlessly in the floor. 

“Great Heaven!” cried Whale, 
“what have you done? You've killed 
him !” 

“Tain’t yet,” said Gilead, “ but I’m 
goin’ to.” 

“ No hanging job for me!” Whale 
shrieked, and as Gilead stooped over 
the prostrate man with a second 
syringe in his hand he sent him flying. 
At that instant a crashing and batter- 
ing noise seemed to rise everywhere, 
and from the two outer doors and 
the window men came pouring in. The 
front door of the house resisted for a 
while the tremendous blows which 
rained upon it, and the screams of the 
women rang from the darkened pas- 
sage. The four conspirators were 
seized and handcuffed each in the turn 
of a hand, and Frost stood over the 
prostrate body. 

“ There’s anhydrous acid here!” he 
cried. ‘“ He has been poisoned.” 

There were two or three great 
vessels of water in the room, and 
seizing one of them, he emptied its 
contents from a height upon the head 
of the unconscious man. “ Help me 
here!” He tore the shirt collar 
apart, and dashed water in double 
handfuls in Harry’s face. “ Bring 
more water!” One of the policemen 
rushed out with an empty bucket to- 
wards the mews. He returned with it 
almost instantly. In the meantime 
Frost had made another of the men 
mount the table, and was handing him 
jug after jug of water to pour upon 
the back of the sufferer’s neck. At 
. length a terrible, convulsive shudder 

ran through Harry’s frame, and he 
writhed as if in mortal agony. 
“ He is dying!” said Vergueil. 
? “No!” said Frost. “ He is saved!” 
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morning in early summer. The chil- 
dren—her ladyship boasted two, a 
healthy and wholesomely imperious 
prince of five, and a shy and gentle 
feminine copy of him two years 
younger—had been brought down from 
the nursery to be present at the 
opening of a packet from Uncle 
Frost, sent to celebrate the younger’s 
birthday. Hogan, still worshipfully 
in love with Lady Bridgebourne, as he 
had been of old with Inthia Grey, had 
solicited the honour of bearing the 
toys to Bridgebourne Court, and looked 
well pleased. The children were so 
exuberant in their joy that they were 
threatened with the nurse, and at 
length Inthia, rising, led them through 
the folding doors into the next room, 
each bearing a double handful of won- 
ders of Uncle Frost’s providing. 

“ Hogan,” said Harry, “ you’re odd 
this morning. There’s something on 
your mind,” 

“Faith, there is then,” the good 
doctor answered. “I didn't like to 
mention it before her ladyship, but one 
of those rascals is loose again. He'll 
do no more mischief, poor devil, for 
he’s dyin’ as fast as he knows how to.” 

“ Who is it?” Harry asked. 

“Tis Captain Heaton, the leader of 
the whole black gang. The prison life 
has broken him down, and he’s out on 
a ticket-of-leave. He’s lying in a 
garret in Soho, among a lot of French- 
men and Germans, «nd he’s scarcely a 
rag to his back or a morsel to his 
mouth.” 

“Tnthia!” Harry called. “Come 
here for a moment.” She entered 
smilingly. “Tell your story over 
again, Hogan.” 

Lady Bridgebourne listened with « 
face of pity. 

“What shall you do, Harry? The 
poor wretch has been punished heavily 
enough.” 

“You are right, my dear,” said 
Harry, “as you always are. Hogan, 
will you be my executioner? Don’t 
let him know from whom it comes,” 
He handed a bank-note to the doctor. 
“ Let me hear when he needs more.” 











BROTHERHOODS. 


Ir was a wholesome feature of the 
earlier world that good works were 
done in secret. Seeds were quietly 
sown and great designs maturedé in 
solitary minds; then came the talk ; 
fame followed and did not precede 
action. 

Nowadays the process has been re- 
versed. Wealth has created a large 
leisurely class ; a leisurely class with 
increased facilities for communication 
has created Congresses ; the telegraph 
has made the Daily Press ; the zealous 
eremite has no longer time to contem- 
plate ; he must keep himself before the 
public, in order to secure an ampler 
cell. And the conclusion of the matter 
is that men and movements alike are 
examined, criticised, and judged, even 
before they have had time to exist. 
The question of Brotherhoods has had 
an uneasy preface of this kind. The 
Church layman and the lay Church- 
man (Jmmane quantum discrepat /), the 
clergyman who understands the laity, 
and the voluble priest who is the 
mouthpiece of a few simple people, 
have been busy over it. The spiritual 
solution of Socialism, and the “ mills 
of God,” have sunk into comparative 
inertia by the side of it. The clerical 
peer has approved of littleassociations of 
earnest fellow-workers if only they will 
not mention the horrid word vows. The 
Bishop of Liverpool has roused much 
laughter in a clerical audience by wit- 
ticisms drawn from the Athanasian 
Creed. Our Archidiaconal Chrysostom 
has flooded the question over with 
eddying song, till, like the publishers, 
no one seems to know whether he has 
damned or blessed them most. The 
Bishop of Marlborough has fixed the 
hours at which the Brothers shall 
breakfast, lunch, and dine. “So many 
hours shall they read their book.” 
Ecce quam bonum/ has been intoned 





by several stalwart champions of the 
Faith. But where are the /fratres in 
unum habitantes ? 

We have ourselves had the question- 
able advantage of having seen the 
attempt made in one place, and of 
a slight persona] acquaintance with a 
gentleman who designed and executed 
the work in another. ‘The latter may 
be dismissed in a few words. It was 
a small association of liberal Church- 
men, and its failure was due to the 
extremely liberal character of the in- 
dividuals that composed it. The 
obedience exacted was so slight, and 
the divergence of opinion so great 
among its members, that after a time 
there did not appear to be any par- 
ticular reason for gentlemen of such 
independent views to continue their 
operations under the same roof ; and 
so the fair Round Table was dissolved. 
The former association, of which we 
had a closer personal experience, had 
everything in its favour. The lo- 
cality matters little; let us say that 
it was in the neighbourhood of Bar- 
chester. It had a country-house and 
a sequestered garden, with alleys and 
pleached walks; it had a chapel, a 
refectory sparely supplied with food, 
and indeed an ample supply was not 
called for; the raven who supplied 
Paul and Anthony could hardly have 
had an easier berth—a library full of 
stately volumes and repellent chairs. 
Of the personnel it is invidious to speak. 
It was possessed of charm, of grace, of 
culture, of strength of will. Possibly 
the rule was too exacting; possibly 
the personal submission involved was 
too severe ; possibly the strictness of 
detail aimed at was too minute. But it 
may be said that with every apparent 
qualification for success, success, always 
an elusive thing, eluded its pursuers ; 
and the thing was added to the annals 
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of beautiful failures which fill so many 
volumes in the library of the undis- 
covered city of God, the Civitas 
Dei. 

The question has at present princi- 
pally been mooted on the clerical side, 
and it is from that point of view that 
it must first be discussed. It is said, 
and with great truth, that the position 
of many of our clergymen is too iso- 
lated. Take the case of a clergyman 
in a large and scattered rural parish. 
Very possibly he cannot afford a curate 
or even a horse, to say nothing of a 
carriage ; perhaps his labours may be 
a little lightened by the handmaid of 
religion, a tricycle. The man we will 
suppose is a hard-working and fairly 
intelligent person; at his university 
and at his theological college he has 
formed intimacies and acquaintances ; 
he has lived the pleasant, sociable life 
that is quite compatible with hard work 
both at school and college ; he has 
served his apprenticeship in a town 
parish where he has been well em- 
ployed, enjoyed the friendship and 
sympathy of his rector, and possibly 
has had in neighbouring lodgings the 
society of a simple-minded curate like 
himself. And now he finds himself 
alone in the world, tolerated by a few 
neighbouring squires, domineered over 
by a hard-featured churchwarden, and 
invited to a certain number of cheerful 
middle-class parties, with a heavy dinner 
at seven and a good deal of rich local 
talk afterwards. The obvious solution 
is to take a wife; but he has not a 
very large field to select from, unless 
he can woo and win a congenial spirit 
within the limits of a scanty holiday. 
Then for a while he has the sympathy 
for which he craves—for it must be 
remembered that sympathy to a man 
of emotional nature, whose work, if 
honestly done, is to a great extent 
nerve-work, is not so much an agree- 
able luxury as an imperative need. 
For a time he has it ; and then black 
care begins to share his pulpit and to 
stalk about his library, when the house 
resounds to the wailing of a fractious 
infant, or the study-ceiling thunders 
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beneath the rush of his 
rogues. 

We have now before us two pictures 
of the lonely rectory-life that we saw 
with our own eyes some years ago, and 
are never likely to forget. 

On one occasion business took us to 
a remote southern parish, twelve miles 
from a railway. The village, a scat- 
tered hamlet of some seven hundred 
souls lay at the end of a long sea- 
creek. A pleasant enough place in the 
summer months, but unutterably dreary 
on a wild November afternoon, with a 
boisterous wind blowing in wet gusts 
from the sea. The rectory, a large 
house of brown stone, built by a 
wealthy rector, stood in a bare three- 
cornered field, with a few sprawling 
trees in the hedgerows. Some attempt 
at a garden had once been made, but 
since the tenure of the present in- 
cumbent, a bachelor with very few 
pounds of his own to supplement the 
magnificent income of ninety pounds a 
year, there had been no money to keep 
a gardener. The drive was green with 
grass ; on the right, near the gate, lay 
an immense unsightly mass of rotting 
boards and mouldering timbers, the 
coach-house of the previous rector, 
blown down some four years before 
in a gale, and neither repaired nor 
removed. The house was almost un- 
furnished ; in the hall hung a mackin- 
tosh, but otherwise the walls were 
bare. We were shown into a large, 
unsightly, unpapered room; on the 
bare boards was a square of drugget, 
two or three kitchen chairs stood about ; 
in one corner was an old piano with a 
hymn-book on it. The table was laid 
for lunch, consisting of a mess of por- 
ridge growing cold, and a jug of milk ; 
on the chimney-piece were a few pipes, 
and the photograph of a college crew. 
The rector was expected every moment. 
He had walked over to W—, a little 
town some five miles distant to buy a 
paper. We promised to call again in 
an hour, and left the house, glad at all 
events to have spared the poor man 
the humiliation of a stranger being 
present at his anchorite’s repast. We 


dearly-loved 
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went down to the church, an old build- 
ing with a fine choir. On the south 
side of the churchyard lay the tumbled 
mounds where the old college for nine 
secular canons had stood ; the only re- 
mains a stone wall with a buttress or 
two overgrown with ivy. ‘The church 
streamed with wet, and in many places 
was green with moss. On our return 
we found the rector, a small bronzed 
man, whose rough, weather-stained 
coat covered a good heart nearly 
broken. The details of the pitiful 
story need not be told, but two points 
we will mention. His average congre- 
gation was nine persons; and the poor 
man confessed that his loneliness was 
so great that he rented a pew at the 
Wesleyan chapel, so as to get a little 
gas-light and sit within reach of a few 
of his parishioners. 

The other picture was similar in 
some ways, but had even a more tragic 
element. It was in a mining village. 
We arrived some hours earlier than 
had been intended, and found the vicar, 
a venerable man of over seventy, work- 
ing in his garden, an ingenious laby- 
rinth of wooden palings, constructed 
to shelter his scanty plants from the 
bleak winds which whistled over the 
inclement moor. He led us into the 
house, murmuring excuses, and found 
time to slip away and change his coat 
for one that was so little different from 
its predecessor, except that it was 
perhaps a shade less green, that the 
support it conferred can only have 
been of a moral nature. Forty-tive 
years before he had come down as a 
missionary to fight, he said, “ with 
wild beasts,’—a rusty phrase in his 
mouth. He had given up a fairly 
lucrative practice as a doctor, and his 
old diplomas were still hanging on the 
walls, He had buried a wife and two 
children there. He could not afford to 
resign, and seemed to be waiting for 
death with a kind of fierce impatience, 
for the man had a fiery nature. One 
end of the study was piled up with an 
immense mass of papers,—an unbound 
book, a copy of which he pressed upon 
us. It was the Second Book of Kings 
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done into English verse. He had 
determined, he said, when he first 
came there not to let his intellectual 
faculties rust ; but the sum of money 
he had put aside for the publication of 
the work had been consumed in print- 
ing and stitching. His congregation. 
like that of the previous story, had 
dwindled to about twenty. The church 
which he had himself built, aided with 
the most meagre contributions from 
various societies and his earlier flock. 
wore a vacant, miserable look. We 
saw the announcement of the poor 
man’s death a few months after, and 
remembered that he had told us he was 
suffering from mortal disease. 

We cannot say that such lives as 
these ought to be impossible, because 
there will always be people who put 
their hand to the plough and look 
back, who lightly assume a character 
that cannot be supported without an 
immense balance of devotion. But 
they ought to be far rarer than they 
are ; and some of the more tragic fea 
tures of such a case could be dealt 
with satisfactorily by the calling into 
existence of Clerical Brotherhoods and 
in no other way. The funds that are 
spent in keeping up half a dozen ad- 
joining clergy with separate rectories, 
would be amply sufficient to support 
a far larger staff living a simple life 
in a common house. Even if, owing 
to the extent of such a_ united 
parish, it was necessary for a man 
to spend the greater part of the week 
in his hamlet, he could live there in 
simple lodgings, and recover much of 
his spring and elasticity by return- 
ing for a day or two to the common 
life. This would serve to correct the 
characteristic bias of each of the com 
ponent minds, that bias which is apt to 
become tyrannous in solitude ; it would 
tend to keep a little intellectual fire 
alive, that fire which is of all the easiest 
extinguished. It is very true that 


there is a unity, a tone, in a body of 
persons which is something larger than 
the mere sum of the units that com- 
pose it ; this, which in larger things is 
public opinion, is like the gas which is 
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given off from the union of two 
chemicals,—it actually seems to have 
a multiplying power. 

Again, there would be in such a life 
an absence of that feeling of responsi- 
bility which ends in so many sensitive 
minds in an uneasy inaction, because 
they dare not assume complete re- 
sponsibility and yet feel that they are 
aiming low. In a society such re- 
sponsibility would be shifted to a 
certain extent on to the body. Such a 
society would of course have to be under 
Diocesan control, though so far as in- 
ternal constitution went, it must be 
more or less co-optive. Its superintend- 
ent would be entrusted with a certain 
authority, and there would have to be 
a few simple rules of life, as little 
burdensome as possible. It is hard to 
see why such communities should need 
vows. Celibacy would be of course a 
necessary condition for the members ; 
but far from vows being necessary, or 
their obligation eternal, it would be 
rather necessary to provide some 
system of ostracism by which a com- 
munity could, if unanimous, eject a 
thoroughly unsympathetic inmate. 
That is, however, a technical or legal 
matter. Such, we fancy, was very 
much what the Colleges of Secular 
Canons were which formerly existed in 
such numbers over England, and the 
revenues of which at their dissolution 
fell mostly into private hands. 

Useful as the revival of such insti- 
tutions might undoubtedly be, it does 
not follow that communities living 
under still stricter rules of obedience 
and pledged to certain vows would not 
be as useful. Vows are a help to 
certain minds, a sheet-anchor by which 
to ride. There are undoubtedly many 
minds, even of a high order, to which 
a decision in the most trivial things is 
in itself a pain; who would wish to 
leave everything open, were it even so 
sacred a thing as a dinner-party ; who 
sympathise with the poet who describes 
man as “ Lord of himself, that heritage 
of woe.” To such minds vows, as 
lessening the number of indifferent 
actions, are natural and stimulating ; 
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and nowadays, when the tendency to 
an independent rationality is so 
marked, an atmosphere has been 
created which causes a great unrest in 
hazy minds, which manifests itself 
most in a feeble resentment towards 
authority, a spiritless revolt against 
all external restraint, without confer- 
ring any inward happiness. Women 
have found this out. Women of inde- 
pendent minds that rebel against the 
tyranny and inaction of a domestic 
circle have invented communities 
where the sense of a vocation brings 
with it a willing obedience to a far 
more exacting rule. It is hardly 
realised that there are many hundreds 
of Sisterhoods now existing in England 
engaged in definite religious work and 
more or less under Diocesan control. 
Hitherto we have spoken of com- 
munities whose bent is to be purely 
practical. The establishment of con- 
templative societies with a common life 
is a far more difficult and complicated 
question. As soon as the impulse 
originates to create communities, whose 
object is to ensure safe retirement 
from the active duties of life, the 
question ceases to be religious, even 
though we prefer to retain the name 
for the sake of the associations, and 
becomes merely esthetic. A few 
communities might indeed with ad- 
vantage exist for the uninterrupted 
pursuit of theological or literary study. 
Since the abolition of celibacy at the 
universities and their re-establishment 
as large educational institutions, it has 
become useless to look for such a life 
there. A man with a small terminable 
fellowship, or whose fellowship depends 
on the publication of the results of his 
study,—the endowment of research, as 
it is called,—has little chance for that 
peace of mind which Thomas 4 Kempis 
hunted so assiduously for, and found 
only, as he naively says, in a little 
corner with a little book. Such ideal 
societies would be difficult, even im- 
possible, to control. The tendency 
would undoubtedly often be for the 
inmates to read and write all day long, 
and nobody a bit the wiser: study 
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might degenerate into a merely dilet- 
tante consumption of time ; and when 
the primal impulse had died away, 
they would be in danger of remaining 
institutions for the forcing into luxu- 
riance of vanity and selfishness and all 
the other vicious tendencies which 
beset the sheltered life. “ The working 
monk,” said John Cassian, “is at the 
mercy of one Devil ; the inactive monk 
at the mercy of a dozen,”—“ though 
the precise number varies,” as a later 
and more sceptical commentator adds, 
“according to the number of his fra- 
ternity.” Such a community too 
should be in no sense eremitical. It 
should be in the neighbourhood of some 
large town, where there is stir of some 
kind, where there are libraries to visit, 
lectures to give or attend. Very few 
people can stand the combined strain 
of solitude and monotony. St. Benedict 
did not even approve of the contempla- 
tion of nature. Monks must go out 
to work, he allowed, but “ wandering 
out of doors is unprofitable for the 
soul.” 

Two more points we may notice in 
connection with the last-mentioned 
name. St. Benedict founded no doubt 
the most popular, influential (in a 
general sense), and extended of all 
Brotherhoods ; but his primary idea 
was not the good he might do. His 
first concern was, like John Wesley, 
with his own soul. He had got to 
save it ; that was the plainest duty he 
could see; and his Brotherhood had 
not for its professed object the civilisa- 
tion of barren tracts, the dissemination 
of education, the setting of a higher 
standard of personal holiness. These 
were incidental advantages, results 
hardly foreseen by its founder. The 
real purpose that he had at heart was 
the salvation of his monks; the train- 
ing of souls in firmness of character, 
purity of life, obedience. St. Bennet 
was not particularly austere ; his bill 
of fare included wine. He had, indeed, 
exaggerated notions of the monastic 
vocation; any one who joining the 
order wished to leave it, did so, 
suadente diabolo ; there was no doubt 
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where that impulse came from. But 
St. Benedict’s original thesis was the 
true one, and it amounts to this: you 
are not likely to get associations of so 
grievously intimate a kind simply for 
the sake of the good you can thereby 
do to other people, unless you can point 
out solid advantages that may accrue 
to the associated. It is not a pleasant 
thing to merge self in a society, 
especially in such nice matters of in- 
dividual taste as food, sleep, and 
exercise. 

And this leads us to our second point. 
The success of monastic orders was so 
rapid and marked that they testify to 
a vital need in the life of the time 
which the founders saw and _inter- 
preted. The question which cannot 
fail to strike the ordinary student of 
social life is, “Is there no such want 
nowt” It can hardly be that there 
is no corresponding need in human 
nature. And if there be oue, by what 
name does it now call itself, and how 
is it met? The question is a difficult 
one ; and a shudder passes over the in- 
quirer at the thought that perhaps 
after all the foul indictments were 
true, and the monasteries were nothing 
more than a gigantic kind of club of a 
luxurious kind, with a markedly low 
moral standard. There lies before us 
now a curious little book printed in 
1717, at the White Hart in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, entitled a Summary of all 
the Religious houses in England and 
Wales, with their titles and valuations 
at the time of their Dissolution, together 
with an Appendix. The book has be- 
longed to a certain William Freelove, 
whose autograph is on the title-page. 
The matter of the treatise is interest- 
ing. The author proves the annual 
income of the monks at the time of 
their dissolution to have been a sum 
about equivalent to fourteen millions 
of annual income in his own time. 
Whether this is true we know not, but 
can detect no flaw in his logic or his 
additions. 

That will serve to illustrate our 
point. Considering how long the 


monks had been in England—say 
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seven hundred years—these figures are 
at all events a proof of their success 
from a social point of view, though it 
may be added that the very little stir 
that was ever made to save them when 
they were swept away, proves that they 
were latterly regarded as an almost 
unmitigated nuisance. It is true that 
the unnamed author of the little book 
is no lover of the monks, and he is 
not choice of speech. The Preface is 
venomous enough, but the Appendix! 
There is no crime, nameable or un- 
nameable, that he does not charge on 
the whole pack, with some wealth of 
detail and much passing invective ; 
and Mr. Freelove underlines his most 
pestiferous blasphemies, and makes 
marks of approval at all the most 
unsavoury suggestions. 

It is somewhat difficult to find any 
parallel in modern life to a monastery. 
Certainly our colleges cannot be taken 
as examples,—colleges where the 
Fellows are for the most part, like 
St. Peter, married men, and pay occa- 
sional visits to the scene of their labours 
upon a tricycle. The nearest parallel 
that can be found nowadays to a 
Benedictine monastery is a not over 
endowed public school, where the ma- 
jority of the masters are celibates and 
live a common life so far as meals and 
hours and a general sense of united 
effort go. And what is frequently the 
result? So far as the mutual relations 
of the men are concerned, it is often 
little short of disastrous. A friend 
lately told us that he was going into 
a society of this kind, conscientious, 
earnest men for the most part. But 
it seems to be an unfortunate law of 
human nature that the higher the 
general conceptions of duty are among 
men engaged in similar occupations, 
the gloomier is the view they take of 
each other’s characteristics. Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Balfour, for instance, are high- 
minded men, sincerely actuated by the 
most unselfish zeal for the good of their 
country. Yet the denunciations by the 
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Orthodox Christians of the Arians are 
milk-and-water as compared with these 
statesmen’s opinions of each other ; and 
on the other hand the honour of thieves 
and the harmony of Irish members are 
proverbial. So it was with this society. 
Our friend found himself in a common 
room where communications with each 
other chiefly took the form of acid 
notes, while the conversation that took 
place on one of the first nights of his 
sojourn was monopolised by two groups 
of men who were acrimoniously dis- 
cussing the respective size of their 
class-rooms, and the respective merits 
of different portions of the human 
frame from the point of view of 
corporal punishment. 

It would seem then that the question 
of the formation of Brotherhoods is 
one that belongs rather to the theo- 
retical than the practical side of life 
under the present aspect of society. 
An exception may be made in favour 
of Clerical Brotherhoods united for 
some definitely practical end. There 
the advantages are obvious, and the link 
a strong one. But viewed from the 
general side, it seems that we have to 
discover an enthusiasm potent enough 
to dwarf all other considerations suf- 
ficiently to overcome the natural 
tendencies of the old Adam in the 
members of the intended association. 
Superstition is gone; religion belongs 
too much to the region of controversy ; 
literature is too diffuse, science too 
incomplete. The concentration re- 
quisite for such a league is impossible 
under free communication and the 
influence of the Daily Press, and we 
must unwillingly conclude that mon- 
asticism, in any extended form, has 
been made impossible by civilisation, 
and that if Basil the Great and Abbot 
Isidore of Pelusium, or men of similar 
mould, are to be found among us now, 
we are to look for them among the 
editors of Daily Papers or the secre- 
taries of Political Associations. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


“ Your account received and filed 
according to my usual custom” ; such 
is said to have been the formula with 
which a methodic and impecunious 
customer essayed to assuage his tailor’s 
hunger at each successive Christmas. 
Whether the tailor felt a fitting sense 
of repletion is not related, but there 
can be no manner of doubt that the 
penning of such a note would produce 
much satisfaction in the writer. In- 
dolent human nature, viewing the 
matter subjectively, is only too fond 
of persuading itself that the substance 
may be replaced by the shadow with 
excellent effect. The virgin sheet of 
notepaper on the blotting-pad, more 
especially if the envelope has been 
directed, represents by a very slight 
exercise of the imagination the letter 
which has been so long owing; the 
mind has been brought with some exer- 
tion to entertain the idea of writing ; 
self-reproach begins to subside, and the 
mere material act of putting pen to 
paper is again temporarily deferred. 

It is unfortunately true that some- 
what the same process is associated in 
the mind of the public with the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission. 
That eminent practitioner, whose 
services are so largely in request, 
makes his diagnosis often needlessly 
elaborate, not seldom rather vague, 
and, whether it is that the prescription 
is found to be made up of mutually de- 
structive ingredients, or that the pill 
when divested of all debatable matter 
is reduced to French roll, it somehow 
never gets dispensed. 

For us it may be happily said that 
we owe a real debt of gratitude to 
those through whose hands the ques- 
tion of the Education of the Deaf has 
passed. The machinery has worked 
with admirable smoothness. Some 
Opposition to the appointment of the 


Commission was indeed excited by 
what was considered to be the unduly 
wide area over which the proposed in- 
vestigations were to extend, and the 
large expense consequent thereon ; but 
the Commission has justified its ap- 
pointment by the praiseworthy tho- 
roughness which its members have 
displayed, and, what is still more 
important, by the fact that they found 
themselves able to make a number of 
unanimousrecommendations which goa 
long way towards satisfying the wishes 
of those most interested in the matter. 
A Bill was speedily drafted, which, 
though not free from faults suggestive 
of too little weight having been given 
to the opinions of experts, was mainly 
guided by the views of the Commis- 
sioners,and was so far good. Introduced 
in the House of Lords by Lord Gran- 
ville, it was read a first time without 
opposition, and everything seemed to 
augur a rapid and prosperous voyage ; 
the favouring gale, however, dropped, 
and for some time we were hung up in 
the doldrums, whistling for a breeze. 
The Bill has now been read a first time 
in the House of Commons (December 
5th, 1890), and if the promise that it 
should become law by the opening of 
the New Year has not been fulfilled, 
we may look forward with some con- 
fidence to the prospect of a settlement 
during the present session. The delay 
moreover will not have been unseason- 
able, if criticism can make its voice 
heard to point out some details in 
which the Bill might well be recon- 
sidered before it be too late. 

It is incidental to a question of this 
sort that delay and friction should be 
caused by differences of opinion among 
expertsthemselves. Inascienceso young 
and immature as that of the systematic 
teaching of the deaf is among us, this 
was almost certain to be the case. The 
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differences have as a matter of fact 
been fundamental, and are not yet by 
any means allayed. But the Commis- 
sion, even if nothing else were to 
result from it, cannot be said to have 
been valueless, because it has had the 
effect of establishing, even more con- 
clusively than could have been antici- 
pated from the indifferent conditions 
under which it has been taught in this 
country, the superiority of the oral 
over the sign and manual or combined 
systems ; the infinitely greater precision 
which the delicate instrument through 
which it works allows of ; its undoubted 
tendency to minimize the differences 
between the deaf and hearing classes 
and to act as a check on the growth of 
a great colony of the former among us ; 
and, finally, the undeniable hygienic ad- 
vantages of the use of the voice. Fresh 
arguments in its favour might easily 
be adduced and more complete answers 
made to hostile criticism than have yet 
been forthcoming, but, in view of the 
strong line taken by the Commis- 
sioners, they would be superfluous. 
It is enough to say that the voice, in 
the comparative delicacy and precision 
of which it admits, stands to the hand 
in the same, or in a higher relation 
than the small-sword stands to the 
single-stick ; and the comparison may be 
carried further, because in both cases a 
knowledge of the finer weapon includes, 
to all intents and purposes, that of the 
clumsier. The answer, then, to those 
who ask for the combined system is 
this—that, if the two are taught con- 
currently, the deaf child falls from 
sheer indolence into the slipshod lan- 
guage of signs, and treats the use of 
the voice as a mere accomplishment ; 
while, if the latter is once mastered, 
the easier method may be taught, if 
for any reason it were thought desir- 
able, in a lesson of an hour’s duration. 

It is generally agreed that the ideal 
conditions for training a deaf child are 
that it should have absolutely no 
communication with others similarly 
affected, even to ignorance of the very 
existence of such a class, mixing on 
what would gradually become easier 
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and more natural terms with ordinary 
hearing people and unconscious of the 
magnitude of disabilities which nothing 
can wholly eliminate. Influenced no 
doubt by these considerations, the 
draftsmen of the Bill, who have appa- 
rently considered the question in a 
somewhat academic spirit, make pro- 
posals which practically amount to the 
extinction of the existing schools in 
which pupils are boarded, and the for- 
mation or utilization of day-schools in 
their stead. Now this is a point on 
which the Commissioners were also at 
fault, and were, in fact, the primary 
offenders, because in carrying out their 
investigations to a very large extent on 
the Continent—a course which in the 
nature of things was unavoidable—they 
unfortunately forgot that systems, 
which they saw working with attract- 
ive smoothness in Germany or Italy, 
require something more than mere 
translation to this country if they are 
to be equally effective. Had they 
really studied the conditions under 
which the day-school is so fruitful of 
good results in the Fatherland, had 
they personally inspected the houses in 
which the day-boarders spend their 
out-of-school hours, whether their own 
or those provided for them by weekly 
payments (for that such visits can 
have been made is, in the circum- 
stances, hardly conceivable), they must 
have felt the conviction that, to obtain 
similar success here, we should have to 
begin our operations absolutely ab ovo 
by altering the entire conditions under 
which the corresponding class of people 
among us lives, and by altering, with 
those conditions, the very nature of 
the people themselves. What sort of 
a household is it that would receive a 
deaf child as a boarder for a few 
shillings a week, in the event of the 
child’s own home not being available ? 
Or under what sort of influences is the 
deaf child of quite poor parents likely 
to be brought up? Can it be imagined 
for a moment that they would be 
of a nature to foster or further 
the work done during the school-hours ? 
It is a sad confession for an English- 
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man to make, but such is the nature of 
the conditions under which the poor in 
our large towns live that they simply 
cannot—it is morally impossible that 
they should be able to appreciate, 
much less carry out, the very special 
treatment which a deaf child requires, 
a treatment in which quick intel- 
ligence, ready sympathy, and _ inex- 
haustible patience are essential. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, 
and any one who has taught the deaf 
will corroborate my words when I say 
that, in such circumstances, what is 
gained in the day is lost at night ; the 
work is unravelled as completely as 
was Penelope’s, for experience shows 
that the child who is orally taught in 
school is practically obliged and even 
encouraged to use the rudest sign-lan- 
guage out of school-hours. Is it not 
Bagehot who credits our countrymen 
with a character which is based on a 
substratum of unequalled stupidity ? 
It may be possible to derive, as he does, 
some satisfaction from the thought ; but 
this quality, the existence of which we 
may take for granted, is singularly ill- 
fitted for the special purpose which we 
are considering now. Again, putting 
aside the capabilities of the parents, it 
is folly to expect that the mother, whose 
whole energies are devoted to making 
both ends meet, who scarcely knows 
what it is to call a minute her own, or 
the father, whose day’s work has taken 
all the steel out of him, can be capabl 
of continuing the work of the traine( 
teacher even in the case of their own 
child. Nor is this all, for we must 
not forget that, in the case of the deaf 
more particularly, mere instruction 
however perfect in form is practically 
futile unless it is associated with con- 
stant moral training, of a sort of which 
the uneducated poor can have no con- 
ception. Without impugning for a 
moment the salutary influence of a 
home which is not one in name only— 
for nothing can equal that—it is im- 
possible to get away from the unani- 
mous judgment of experienced teachers 
that much of the interest which has 
been so fortunately roused in the edu- 
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cation of deaf children will have been 
roused to little purpose unless the 
existing institutions are strengthened 
instead of being obliterated. 

Intimately connected with this par- 
ticular branch of the subject is another 
which is probably the most important 
of all, for to it, in the last resort, 
must success or failure be referred— 
the training of the pupil-teachers them- 
selves. (Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
we may ask: what guarantee are we 
going to have that the teachers shall be 
up to their work? It is understood that 
the Education Department is prepared 
to make all the necessary dispositions, 
and no doubt will do so in a liberal 
spirit ; but meantime, while everything 
is still in the clouds so far as the gene- 
ral public is concerned, it is worth while 
to insist on the paramount importance 
of meeting a difficulty which has never 
yet been seriously grappled with, 
and perhaps till quite recently not 
even realized—viz. how to obtain a 
supply of really efficient and intelli- 
gent teachers. 

My object is not now to suggest in 
detail any particular scheme, but rather, 
by contrasting the training and re- 
wards of the teacher in Germany with 
his circumstances generally in England, 
to show the goal at which we have to 
aim. After all, what is it but a ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence? 
For the material, which is ample enough 
in Germany, is here to our hands in 
any quantity, if only recruits can be 
drawn from the right sources in suffi- 
cient numbers, and, when obtained, 
drilled on a severely scientific system. 

It is not too much to say that the 
deaf children who are receiving public 
instruction in England at the present 
time (I am, throughout, dealing ex- 
clusively with the oral system) are, 
with few exceptions, being sent out 
into the world equipped with few and 
crude ideas, and those utterly and 


necessarily vague, because neither can 
they express them in language of pre- 
cision, nor appreciate the least subtlety 
or refinement of meaning, and with 
powers of communication so limited 
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that, if any can make their simple 
wants and feelings intelligible, it is 
about all they can do. 

A well-known teacher has told me 
that he came across a case in a day- 
school, but a short while ago, where a 
strapping lad of fifteen was capable, so 
far as he could judge, of nothing beyond 
sentences such as “That is a man,” 
uttered in a voice so inconceivably 
hoarse and unnatural as to be worse 
than dumbness itself. Over cases 
like this—and we are sanguine enough 
to hope they may be rare—one hastens 
to laugh that the utter pathos of them 
may not make one weep. The reason 
of all this misery is obvious enough, 
but it has been well summed up in a 
Report on the teaching at certain cen- 
tres of the London School Board, as 
follows: “The Ladies and Gentlemen 
employed in your classes labour under 
the disadvantage of having to practise 
a specialty in an art, of the rudi- 
mental working of which they have 
had no experience whatever ; in plain 
language, they have to teach the deaf 
without having learnt how to teach 
the living.” 

Contrast with this happy-go-lucky 
system—to give it a name which it in 
no sense deserves—the long course of 
instruction and searching tests through 
which the would-be teacher of the deaf 
has to pass in Germany. Where they 
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a looker-on—and receives instruction 
from the head-master. At the end of 
this time (during which, be it observed,~ 
all the expenses of his training are 
borne by Government) yet another 
examination has to be passed with 
credit, and the student is then em- 
ployed as an extra assistant-teacher, 
working under the eye of a regular 
teacher. If reported on favourably by 
his superior, he is at last entitled to 
apply for any teachership which may 
be vacant. A longer training, and 
another severe examination are re- 
quisite for the candidate for a head- 
mastership. The salary received at 
starting seems to vary from £150 to 
£200 a year. 

Public opinion in England is not 
yet ripe for so elaborate a system as 
this, whatever it may grow to be in 
the future, nor is there any necessity 
for a slavish adherence to a course 
which might no doubt be varied to 
suit different conditions and different 
ways of thinking without any loss of 
efficiency ; but the keynote so forcibly 
struck, the entirely special training 
which the teacher of the deaf requires 
in addition to, and not instead of, the 
ordinary training, must ring like a 
clarion in our ears if our work is to 
be in harmony with our needs. One 
would hardly have thought it worth 
while to press so obvious a point as 


drive the ploughshare through the soil,» this, did not a certain recommendation 


we have been merely scratching the 
surface with a rake. Briefly—the 
young German who is an aspirant for 
a teachership, after passing the first 
three standards in the Pealschule 
(Modern side), or four standards in 
the Gymnasium (Classical side), and 
getting first-class certificates, is then 
qualified for the examination for the 
training-school, in which, if the test be 
satisfactorily passed, he remains three 
years. At the end of that time he 
again has to pass an examination, and, 
on getting a full certificate, is able to 
enter himself as a student in some In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb se- 
lected for the purpose. There he 
passes two years—the first merely as 


{of the Commissioners in respect of the 


inspection of schools convict them of 
an imperfect appreciation of the dis- 
tinctive knowledge required in all deal- 
ings with the deaf. The recommenda- 
tion in question is to the effect that 
the inspectors should be selected by 
the Education Department “as far as 
possible, from those who have had pre- 
vious experience with the work of 
inspection in ordinary elementary 
schools, and who, in addition, shall 
have fully qualified themselves by the 
knowledge of the systems of instruc- 
tion practised both at home and 
abroad.” Here we have a qualification 
introduced where the mere suspicion of 
such a thing should be most jealously 
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guarded against; and, besides that, 
we have a complete inversion of what 
is really requisite in the demand for 
men who shall first have been inspec- 
tors of ordinary schools—a wholly un- 
necessary provision—and second/y have 
special knowledge. No man can know 
or appreciate the idiosyncrasies of the 
deaf who has not had actual experi- 
ence—and that not too brief—in 
teaching them. Ten years, in fact, 
has been suggested as the length of 
time which should constitute qualifica- 
tion for the post; and no man who 
does not know the deaf intimately can 
have any appreciation of the measure 
of success which is obtained in the vari- 
ous cases which come under his notice. 
His report might easily be, it would 
be a miracle if it were not, unduly 
laudatory here, and there depreciatory 
without due or sufficient cause. Deaf- 
ness is accompanied, not at all neces- 
sarily but more often than among 
hearing people, by a torpid state of the 
intellect, and a large amount of indi- 
vidual and arduous teaching may in 
many cases produce, for a time at any 
rate, a result which is inadequate in the 
eyes of those who have been accus- 
tomed to the more equable and constant 
conditions of hearing schools. 

With regard to the age during 
which the deaf child should be com- 
pulsorily taught, probably seven is not 
too late for a commencement, where 
there must be a large proportion of 
backward children ; but certainly four- 
teen is too early for the termination. 
And that is what the present pro- 
posal means, though two more years 
may be had for the asking ; for experi- 
ence shows that parents will not avail 
themselves of educational advantages 
which are merely permissive. Two 
years at that age, when the boy and 
virl should really be in a position to 
make up leeway with some rapidity, 
are of the greatest importance, and 
there is equally little doubt that tech- 
nical instruction should form part of 
the school work during the last two or 
three years at least. There is no dis- 
inclination to take a deaf workman if 


he knows his business ; and there are 
plenty of instances of orally taught 
deaf who are doing well ; but, other 
things being equal, the deaf man must 
expect that the ordinary employer, 
from whom sympathy must not be 
looked for, will fight shy of the unusual, 
and prefer the hearing man as likely 
to afford less trouble. It is important 
then that the inferior man should be 
the superior, or at least the capable 
handicraftsman. With a compulsory 
public education conducted on the lines 
which I have briefly indicated, we should 
gradually replace a helpless and hopeless 
body, who now burden the rates, with 
wage-earning men and women, living 
a life and not dragging out a mere 
existence. 4 

I have dealt exclusively, so far, 
with the children of poor parents who 
are without the means necessary for 
getting private instruction ; but the 
number of comparatively well-to-do 
people who have a deaf child or deaf 
children is large, and it is probable 
that many of them hardly realize the 
extent to which the affliction may be 
modified. 

I have accepted the age of seven as 
being, roughly speaking, a good aver- 
age age for making a commencement 
where a large number is in question ; 
but in dealing with any single case it 
would be the greatest possible mistake 
not to make an attempt at an earlier 
period. Given a child of good, and 
even fair, intelligence, there is not the 
least reason why instruction should 
not be begun systematically as early as 
four. The longer the brain is left 
without proper use, the more rusty 
will its functions become—that stands 
to reason. This is also in a measure 
true of the voice, which in early child 
hood will retain all the naturalness of 
tone, for the disappearance of which 
either long disuse or imperfect teach- 
ing—the latter being quite fatal—are 
responsible. Let me not be under- 
stood as implying that the deaf man 
can ever be taught to speak like the 
hearing. Those who raise such pre- 
posterous hopes are the worst friends 
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of those they wish to serve. Intona- 
tion and emphasis must always be 
imperfect and monotonous, but there 
is no reason why the quality of voice 
should be other than pleasant. 

In such a case as I am assuming, 
where we have a really first-rate teacher 
—still a rarity in this country—an 
educated household, and above all an 
intelligent and devoted mother to deal 
with, all that I have previously said 
against home life as compared with 
boarding-schools must be unreservedly 
withdrawn. In sackcloth and ashes 
I eat my words. The parents, the 
brothers and sisters, the associates, 
but above all the mother, should 
understand that the teacher's work 
can either be completed or undone 
at home. It entails some special 
training, a close attention, and a 
large sacrifice of time if the thing is 
to be really well done; but there is 
not the smallest doubt about its feasi- 
bility. Treat the child as nearly as 
may be as if he could hear ; train the 
brothers and sisters to talk constantly 
to him; never on any consideration 
push him away even for a moment, or 
leave his questions unanswered or his 
difficulties unsolved ; foster him even 
at the expense of others—the game is 
well worth the candle. What will 
a child so taught be capable of at 
the end of three years, at seven years 
of age? Perhaps the best measure of 
his probable advance will be given if 
| say that he should be able to origi- 
nate conditional sentences — simple 
ones ; that he should have a _ voca- 
bulary of some three hundred words, 
more or less; that he should be able 
to write and spell much better than 
the hearing child of the same age— 
that comes of the method of teaching, 
which is invariable; that he should 
talk freely to all who are well known 
to him, not always intelligibly of 
course at the first time of asking—that 
will come in time—but so well that in- 
timates have never any real difficulty 
in understanding, and children will 
hardly ever fail to follow with certainty; 
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that he will lip-read long sentences 
spoken at the ordinary rate with a fair 
degree of accuracy, and, shyness apart, 
will read the lips of strangers little 
less well than those of intimates, if 
only they will grasp the fact that they 
must speak naturally and without the 
facial contortion which is almost in- 
stinctive ; and, finally, that he will 
have a large stock of general ideas, 
with a good deal of accurate and pre- 
cise knowledge, and, as a last result of 
being treated as an intelligent being, 
will have a corresponding briskness of 
expression and manner, as unlike as 
possible to the listless and set face of 
the untaught deaf,—that he will, in a 
word, be a long way in advance of the 
boy of fifteen of whom I have already 
spoken. What does come later with the 
ordinary deaf child, however well taught, 
is the desire to read for amusement ; 
but about three years’ teaching ought to 
see the beginning of it, and that is 
practically the beginning of the end, 
because new ideas are then suggested 
at every turn. Will a child such as | 
have described be fit to go to a public 
school? It would be rash to answer 
this in the affirmative ; but it is, at 
any rate, possible that,as a day-boarder, 
he might do so. However this may 
be, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Oxford or Cambridge might be 
confidently looked to to put the coping- 
stone on an education built up by that 
time to a very respectable height. 
What I have been saying is in no way 
imaginative. It would be valueless 
were it so. It is a truthful record of 
actualities, and a sober prophecy of 
possibilities, and I hope may be laid to 
heart by any parents of deaf children 
who may read these lines. I am speak- 
ing of no paragon, whose performances 
might be imitated but not rivalled ; 
but of an ordinarily healthy, intelli- 
gent, and active-minded child, whose 
progress should be taken as the most 
trustworthy form of encouragement 
possible. 
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BUTTER-MAKING IN JUTLAND. 


I once heard it asserted by a mili- 
tary man who had served many years 
in India, that on his return home there 
was nothing he enjoyed more in the 
way of food than English bread and 
butter. Indian bread was not over 
good, and Indian butter was abomin- 
able ; indeed, butter it could scarcely be 
said to be according to our ideas. Still 
even in England there is butter and 
butter—nay further, there is very 
much more that is bad, or indifferent, 
than good, and even the good is not 
uniformly what it ought to be and 
might be, except in a few favoured 
spots where the most improved methods 
of dairy-work have been introduced. 
In Denmark they can put us to shame 
in the art of butter-making. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that what 
English butter is to Indian, Danish is 
to English ; but on the whole English 
butter is very inferior to Danish, and 
there is certainly no good reason why it 
need be so. 

Not long ago I spent a fortnight at 
the house of a Danish friend in what 
he terms the Wild West of the country, 
in the south-west corner of Jutland to 
wit, within half an hour’s walk of the 
shore of the North Sea—‘“ the English- 
man” as it is often called there, espe- 
cially at flood-time—and not many 
miles from the German frontier of 
Slesvig. This seems to be one of the 
few parts of the Continent that my 
fellow-countrymen do not much visit ; 
for I was told by some of the inhabit- 
ants that 1 was the only Englishman 
within living memory that had ever 
been seen in their village. I had there- 
fore a good opportunity of learning 
something of the simple, not to say 
primitive, country life of the Jut- 
landers. A country more wholly given 
to agriculture it would be impossible 
to conceive. Almost every householder 


there is a farmer, the only difference 
between them being one of degree. 
Like the patriarchs of old, their pro- 
perty is reckoned not so much by the 
extent of their land or the amount of 
their capital as by the number of their 
cattle. Out of a population of some 
seven or eight hundred in the place 
where I was, there were only two 
householders who did not keep cows. 
Nearly everybody had two at least ; 
and one large farmer, who had his own 
private Mejeri, or butter-factory, in a 
distant part of the parish, milked as 
many as 165 cows every day. This 
however was an exceptional case alto- 
gether, the holdings being generally 
small, though by no means uniformly 
so. The farmers are nearly all free- 
holders, and the farms are handed down 
from father to son ; not usually how- 
ever, as with us, at the death of the 
father, but at such time as he begins 
to feel active work too much for his 
strength. He then retires with his wife, 
if she be living, to a smaller house in 
the neighbourhood, his son on the farm 
supplying him with everything that is 
necessary for his maintenance and 
comfort ; thus the old folks end their 
days in retirement and rest within easy 
reach of one at least of their children. 
The other children also may and often 
do have an interest in the farm; and 
when the younger sons or daughters 
marry they receive so much out of the 
property, either in a lump sum, or as 
anannual payment equivalent to a fair 
percentage on whatever their portions 
may be. These charges are at first 
no doubt rather a serious burden 


upon the property; but by degrees, 
if the eldest son be thrifty and indus- 
trious, which is generally the case, 
they are permanently wiped off, and 
he is then able to lay by money for 
Naturally this 


himself and family. 
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system is much modified by circum- 
stances and family arrangements, so 
that there are hardly two cases exactly 
alike ; but on the whole the plan seems 
to work satisfactorily, for there is no 
real poverty in the country, and the 
people live happily and contentedly. 
The quality of the soil is very vari- 
able. A considerable part of the plough- 
ing land is light and sandy, but the 
Enge, or low-lying meadows nearest the 
sea (our Yorkshire word Ings), are for 
the most part good old pasture, but I 
saw nothing equal to some of our rich 
English pastures. Again, the Jutland 
farmer has difficulties to contend with 
which are unknown in this country. 
At times these Znge are for miles sub- 
merged by the sea. When the wind 
blows strongly from the south-west for 
any length of time at the high tides, 
then every one is anxiously on the look- 
out for a flood, and as a first precaution 
the cattle are all brought home, the 
homestead being at a considerable dis- 
tance from the pastures and on some- 
what higher ground. One of these 
floods was in darfger of happening 
during my short stay in the country ; 
for some days it blew almost a gale, but 
fortunately the wind just kept out of 
the most dreaded quarter, and no flood 
ensued. Wheat is not cultivated in 
West Jutland, the soil being unfavour- 
able for it. Barley and oats do well ; 
rye is extensively grown, and rye-bread 
very commonly used by the people. 
Wheat is brought from the eastern 
side of the country, and wheat-bread 
is almost always to be seen on the 
farmer’s table together with rye-bread, 
but the latter is generally preferred, 
The agricultural implements and appli- 
ances are not equal to those usually seen 
in England, but they are better than 
might be supposed in a country which 
has no coal or iron. Although thresh- 
ing-machines have been introduced, the 
flail is still largely used. Good iron 
ploughs and harrows are common, but 
there is in use a curious light single- 
handled plough drawn by one horse 
which I had not seen elsewhere. Arti- 
ficial manures are hardly ever used, 


that produced in the farmyard being 
practically the only fertilizer that is put 
upon the land. The horses are strong 
thick-set animals, short in height, and 
more like those to be seen in Suffolk 
than anything else. In Denmark how- 
ever by far the most important animal 
is the cow. In appearance they are 
not specially striking. In size, ecolour- 
ing, and quality they are very similar 
to the ordinary shorthorn breed such 
as one sees in the north of England, 
though they are if anything a little 
smaller. The people take the greatest 
possible care of and interest in them, 
much more than we do in England. 
They seem to be watched by some one 
or other constantly. As there are no 
hedges to separate the fields, the cows 
and other animals, including the sheep, 
are all tethered ; and this custom 
itself entails of course pretty constant 
attention. If the weather be at all 
cold, one may often see the beasts 
covered with cloths as they graze. 
The cows are milked thrice a day, 
about five in the morning, then be- 
tween eleven and twelve, and again 
late in the evening. A register is fre- 
quently kept of the amount of milk in 
pounds given by each cow daily. This 
is done without difficulty, and adds 
greatly to the interest and success of 
the dairy-work. Every cow has its 
own name. 

Sheep are not reared to any great 
extent, though every farmer has a 
few. Shearing takes place twice a 
year, in May and towards the end 
of September. This work is for the 
most part done by women ; indeed the 
women generally work nearly as hard 
as the men upon the farms, but they 
do not neglect their domestic duties. 
The houses, which are invariably 
thatched and of one story only, are 
clean and tidy; but from the close 
proximity of the cow-houses to the 
dwellings (a door opening straight 
from one to the other), the smell of 
the beasts is rather too overpowering 
for unaccustomed nerves. The wife 
spins her own wool, and not un- 
frequently weaves her own cloth. It 
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will be seen therefore that the female 
portion of the community are specially 
industrious. 

Pigs are kept by most of the people, 
but they are not bred to the extent 
they might be ; neither is bacon such a 
common article of food as in this 
country. But it is in the manufacture 
of butter that the people specially 
excel. Only a few hundred yards 
from the house of my friend was a 
fair-sized Andee/s Mejeri, or butter- 
factory, worked on the co-operative 
system ; so that 1 had a favourable 
opportunity of learning something of 
the details of its management. This 
particular one was built a few years 
ago by a private individual, and it 
was found to succeed so well that the 
farmers of the district were anxious 
to get it into their own hands, and 
last year they took it over from the 
owner, so that this was the first year 
under the new management. The 
cost of the building alone was about 
7,000 KAvonev, or less than £400, 
which certainly seemed a_ very 
moderate sum for such a substantial 
affair. From the inquiries I made, 
I judged that the factory was in 
thorough working order and carrying 
on a remunerative trade. 

It was a very fair specimen of 
similar institutions in many other 
places in Denmark. Nothing can be 
simpler than the way the business 
is conducted. Every morning the 
factory-cart calls at the door of every 
farmer for the milk that he wishes 
to send to the factory. It is sent 
in tins ; each tin is numbered, and the 
name of the owner, and the weight 
of the can clearly marked upon it. 
Immediately on the arrival of the 
cart at the factory the milk of each 
supplier is separately weighed by one 
of the men, and the weight entered 
into the factory-book. A duplicate 
entry is subsequently made in the 
farmer’s account-book, which is sent 
to the factory on the first of each 
month, the accounts being made up 
and settled monthly. I was surprised 
to tind how quickly this preliminary 


work was done each morning. A few 
seconds sutliced for weighing and 
making the entries. This done, the 
milk is at once poured through a 
sieve into the large long tin trough, 
to undergo the process for extracting 
the cream by means of the separator. 
The use of the separator is indeed 
gaining ground among English dairy- 
farmers, but it is claimed as a Danish 
invention. I was told in Denmark 
that they owe its origin and final 
perfection entirely to a private in- 
dividual—a Dane, by name Lund— 
who with great patience and clever- 
ness brought the invention to its 
present state of efficiency. This man 
has indeed been a benefactor to his 
country. 

From the tin trough the milk is 
first conducted into cylinders to be 
warmed; it is then carried by two 
pipes into the separator, where the 
work of actually separating the cream 
from the milk is performed. At the 
inlets there are fine sieves through 
which the milk passes, by which is 
regulated the rate at which it is 
supplied. By the strong centrifugal 
force created by the machine, which 
makes 1,900 revolutions per minute, 
the milk, being the heavier substance, 
stands like a wall round the edge 
of the cylinder, the cream similarly 
standing towards the centre. ‘Then 
by two small pipes, which are placed 
at different points in the cylinder, the 
skim milk and the cream are conveyed 
away in different directions; the 
cream into tins on the ground, while 
the skim milk is forced into a large 
tub or vat, where it is heated to a 
temperature of 60° R., in order to 
destroy any animal life that may 
exist in it; and from the tub it is 
conveyed into another large tin, where 
it is drawn off by a tap, and each 
farmer has returned to him his proper 
share. The cream, so soon as 


separated, is placed in a trough of 
water, where it is cooled down to 
10° R. preparatory to churning. It is 
then put into the churn, where it is 
very quickly turned into butter, and 
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of such a quality that those who 
try it on the spot for the first time 
will be, I think, inclined to say that 
they had never tasted butter before. 

But this is not all. The butter is 
next taken out and put into a vat of 
cold water,, where it is washed by 
women by means of a sieve, and the 
rough of the butter-milk thus removed. 
It is then taken to another room, and 
placed upon a circular revolving table 
for kneading and further working. 
This process is easily managed by a 
man and a woman, the man with the 
left hand working the handle which 
turns the table, and with the right 
pouring water upon the butter; the 
woman manipulating it dexterously 
with two flat pieces of wood with 
handles, and arranging the kneading 
of it under the rollers, through which 
it passes three times. Thus what re- 
mains of the butter-milk is removed ; a 
very slight sprinkiing of salt is then 
applied, and again the butter is finally 
washed. 

Nothing can be cleaner than the 
factory itself, or than the way that 
the butter is made and packed. It is 
never once touched with the hand 
from beginning to end. The tubs in 
which it is packed are never used twice 
over, and in packing the butter is com- 
pressed as tightly as possible by means 
of wooden mallets. 

In this particular factory about 
170 lbs. (Danish) were made and 
packed daily. Each tub contains 
100 lbs. (Danish), so that they were 
enabled to despatch ten or eleven tubs 
to England weekly. 

Temptations to adulterate the milk 
supplied to the factory exist here as 
elsewhere ; consequently precautions 
have to be taken, and from time to 
time the apparatus is applied for test- 
ing the quality of the milk, and when 
it 1s below a certain average it is not 
allowed to pass through the factory. 

The accounts of the factory are kept 
with scrupulous accuracy, and the pay- 
ments for milk supplied regularly 
made. The price paid for the new 
milk is regulated by the Copenhagen 


butter-market, the monthly average in 
that market being taken as the basis 
for payment. At the end of the year 
the net profits are distributed. In this 
instance, the first year under the pre- 
sent arrangement was only just com- 
pleted when I visited the factory, but 
it was generally understood that there 
would be a substantial net profit as 
the result of the year’s working. 

As already mentioned, every mem- 
ber of the Andeels Mejeri has his own 
account-book, in which every daily 
item is recorded. If a member wishes 
to be supplied with butter or butter- 
milk from the factory, he can at any 
time be gratified, and this is constantly 
done. All he has to do is to send 
word by the carter how much he re- 
quires, and the order is punctually 
effected. No farmer therefore need 
churn for his own requirements unless 
he likes. I have before me as I write 
a copy of the daily items during the 
month of August last from the ae- 
count-book of a small farmer in West 
Jutland. On the fourth of the month 
he supplied 113 ]bs. of milk to the 
factory, and received back 102 Ibs. of 
skim-milk ; on that day also he re- 
ceived 10 lbs. of butter for his house- 
hold, and on the following day 50 lbs. 
of butter-milk. At the end of the 
month, after receiving back a total of 
2,527 lbs. of skim-milk, 100 lbs. of 
butter-milk, and 40 lbs. of butter, he 
had a balance to his credit of 28 Kroner 
40 dre (a Krone being equal to about 
ls. 1}d.). The average price for butter 
at Copenhagen during this month was 
83 dre per lb. (about tenpence). 

Every facility therefore is given to 
the farmers, through the establishment 
of these Mejerier, to reap the greatest 
possible advantage from their cows, 
and that at great economy and con- 
venience to themselves. The quality 
of butter produced is the best possible, 
and it never varies. In England, and 
even in the same dairies in England, 
it does so to a marked degree. This 
cannot but be the case when we con- 
sider that the English farmer only 
churns as a rule once a week, and that 
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our climate is subject to such sudden 
changes of temperature. These changes 
are not of so much consequence in Den- 
mark where they churn every day. 
When we think of the enormous 
quantities of inferior and unpalatable 
concoctions passing under the name of 
butter consumed annually by inhabit- 
ants of our large towns, we may be 
thankful that Denmark and other 
countries send us the supplies they do 
of this article of food and of such excel- 
lent quality. It is, however, surprising 
that we in England allow these coun- 
tries to do what we might to a great 
extent do equally well for ourselves. 
Hitherto the factory-system of dairying 
has in this country only been tried 
here and there by way of experiment ; 
but when fairly tried, and judiciously 
worked, it has been invariably found 
to succeed. Is it too much to hope 
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that, before this nineteenth century 
has quite run its course, English agri- 
culturists will have aroused them- 
selves sufficiently to see that they too 
can work with profit to themselves, and 
with benefit to the country at large, 
upon an improved system of dairy- 
work somewhat after the fashion of 
the thrifty and enterprising farmers of 
Jutland? The standard of agriculture 
has no doubt been raised of late years, 
but we Englishmen take time to get 
out of old grooves. In the matter of 
butter-making I think it will be ad- 
mitted that we have still something to 
learn, and that in this department we 
may well take a leaf out of the book 
of our good friends on the other side 
of the North Sea. 


M. C. F. Morris. 
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MY OLD DRAWING-MASTER. 


Ir is many years since, but I still 
remember as though it were but 
yesterday the long, low, dusty room 
to which I, with about a dozen other 
girls, went for our weekly drawing- 
lesson. I think the school was chiefly 
patronised by artisans—carpenters, 
decorators, designers in a small way, 
who toiled of an evening to improve 
themselves in some sort of drawing 
which might be useful in their business. 
We, the young ladies, certainly did 
not toil, neither on the whole did we 
greatly improve. I used to wonder 
how our master could go on, week 
after week, patiently correcting the 
same mistakes, cutting the blunt 
chalks, trying in his gentle, weary 
voice to impress the most elementary 
rules on the minds of his careless 
pupils. 

He was a very little man, slightly 
bent and twisted, with a delicate re- 
fined face and bright eyes, who spoke 
English with a foreign accent. We 
did not know his history, or even his 
country, or how he happened to settle 
in our smoky northern town. It 
seemed to us that he had lived there 
always, and in all his life had done 
nothing but teach, teach, teach. 

“Are you never tired of it?” I 
asked one day. 

“Tired,—yes!” he said with his 
habitual smile. ‘ But one must not 
mind being tired, Miss Ellen ; it is my 
work, you see.” 

“Such unrewarded work!” I could 
not help saying it, as I looked down 
the long rows of desks, on which lay 
drawings in every stage of badness. 
His eyes followed mine with a funny 
twinkle in them. 

“Certainly, I do feel sometimes 
that it would be pleasant to teach 
those who truly wished to learn. 
They none of them work, those young 


ladies. Ah! in our old studio it was 
different. What ambition! But—” 
Mr. Hirsch stopped short, shrugged 
his bent shoulders, and began to put 
away the drawings and prepare the 
room for his next class. I remained 
to finish a chalk study ; I think I was 
the only one of his lady-pupils who 
worked with zeal. Presently he came 
up and looked over my shoulder. 

“Pretty well!” he said. “ You have 
a feeling for form, Miss Ellen. It is 
a pity you do not devote more time to 
painting ; you might perhaps do some- 
thing.” 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“Well, it might be so, with time 
and pains,” said my master slowly. 
“You are receptive. If we cannot 
create, it is always something if we 
can receive and distribute. And I 
have perhaps a few secrets,—I have 
learnt something. I am no artist 
myself ; but I would like, if it may be, 
to make one artist.” 

“ But,” I ventured to ask, “ why 
are you no artist, you who know so 
much? Why do you not yourself 
paint ?” 

He spread out his hands smiling. 
“Tt is too late—I am old—and I have 
no time for painting. Once indeed I 
had my dreams,—but not now.” 

“ Ah, what a pity!” I said. 

“ Not at all,—no, when one grows 
old one does not cease dreaming ; one’s 
dreams alter, that is all. I have my 
dream always,” said my master, still 
smiling. 

We were interrupted by a ring at 
the outer door. Mr. Hirsch went and 
opened it, and after a short parley 
with some one outside, returned, carry- 
ing a huge square parcel. As it seemed 
heavy I went to his assistance, and 
between us we got it into a little inner 
room which he reserved for his own use. 
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“This is my own business,” he said. 
** My pupils might laugh at it, though I 
have no reason to be ashamed. You 
see, I do whatever work comes to my 
hand.” As he spoke, he took off the 
cloth that covered the parcel, and dis- 
closed a large wooden panel on which 
was faintly discernible a painting, 
representing a swan with two necks, 
swimming in a very blue river. It 
was a sign-board ! 

“ This poor swan looks just ready to 
sing his death-song, or perhaps I 
should say songs, since he has two 
throats,” said my master; “ but I am 
going to make him young again.” 

“You are going to do this!” I 
exclaimed. 

“One must live,” said Mr. Hirsch 
cheerfully, “and one must help others 
to live. This picture will possess one 
advantage; it is sure to be hung. 
There are many artists who would be 
glad if they could say as much as that 
of their works.” 

A few days later a note, misspelt, 
and in a cramped foreign hand, signed 
Célie Hirsch, informed me that the next 
drawing-lesson must be put off as my 
master was ill. 

“You had better go to-morrow and 
inquire for him,” said my father. “Take 
a bunch of grapes with you.” 

I had never before been to my 
drawing-master’s house; the rooms 
where we took our lessons were in 
another part of the town. The little 
slipshod girl who answered the bell, 
instead of replying to my inquiries, 
merely rapped at a door in the entrance 
passage, called out, “ You’re wanted, 
Madam,” and disappeared. <A_high- 
pitched voice called out “Come in.” I 
opened the door and found myself in a 
tiny sitting-room. By an empty grate 
sat a woman neatly dressed in shabby 
black, who rose hastily when she saw 
me. ‘ Pardon, Mademoiselle!” she 
said. “I had not expected a visitor ; 
forgive me that I did not open to you. 
I am lame, I walk with difficulty, 
and to-day I am tired.” She had a 
crutch by her side and seemed infirm 
and old, though, as I afterwards 


found, her age ‘could not have exceeded 
forty-five. 

She told me that Mr. Hirsch was in 
bed with bronchitis, but she hoped he 
would soon be able to resume his lessons. 
She apologised for asking me into a 
cold room: “ He needed the fire up- 
stairs.” When I opened my basket 
she cried, Oh, ciel / and held up her 
hands with delight. “This is indeed 
goodness; only this morning I was 
thinking, if I had but some grapes for 
my husband!” She took them with a 
tender touch, almost a caress. “It is 
so long since I have held grapes in my 
hand,” she said; “it is as if I were 
oncemorein France. Will Mademoiselle 
do me the favour to sit down while I 
take them to Monsieur? He will like 
to make you his thanks.” She spoke 
slow!y, with a French accent much 
stronger than her husband’s. While 
she was cone I looked about me. I 
think, at thot time of my life, I had 
never seen so poor a room. It had in 
it, with two exceptions, nothing but 
the most absolutely needful furniture, 
and that of the homeliest. These ex- 
ceptions were striking. The first was 
a handsomely carved and gilt frame 
containing the head, apparently a por- 
trait, of a young man sketched in 
charcoal. The other was much more 
remarkable. It was an oil-painting 
representing a group of French peasants 
returning from the harvest-tield. Even 
I, ignorant as I was, could perceive that 
it was a work of great power and 
beauty. Its delicate pearl-grey tones 
so perfectly harmonised, its tender re- 
strained feeling riveted my attention. 
I was still looking at it when Mrs. 
Hirsch returned. 

“ Ah!” she said, “ that was painted 
by my first husband. He was a great 
artist. You never heard of him? It 
is because he died young, before he was 


appreciated. If he had lived, he would 


” 


have been famous. Mr. Hirsch says so, 
and he knows,” she concluded, with an 
odd mixture of pride in her two hus- 
bands. “ And that,” she added, turning 
to the charcoal-sketch, “ is his son, my 
Anatole, drawn by himself.” 














“ He then is also an artist ?” 

“He is a student. He has his 
father’s genius ; some day he too will 
be an artist.” 

After this first visit, for one reason 
or another I often went to my drawing- 
master’s house. His cough hung long 
about him, and before he could go out 
he offered to give me and his other 
pupils lessons at home if we chose to 
come. I gladly availed myself of the 
offer. Mrs. Hirsch was usually present, 
busy with some fine needlework, which 
no doubt helped to eke out the family 
income. I observed that my master 
paid her a certain deference, and almost 
always addressed her as Madame. As 
both husband and wife were constantly 
occupied, I could not at first understand 
why they seemed so poor. Nothing 
seemed to come amiss to Mr. Hirsch. 
Sometimes he would be painting a 
sign-board, sometimes designing a play- 
bill, or drawing ornamental headings 
for tradesmen’s circulars. Once, in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the town, I 
came upon him engaged in freshening 
up the portrait of a huge salmon, which 
ornamented the window of a small 
fishing-tackle shop. On this occasion 
he seemed a little embarrassed, and I 
turned quickly away and never after- 
wards referred to our meeting. 

Gradually I learnt the meaning of 
wll this industry. Anatole, the young 
original of the charcoal portrait, was 
heing supported as a student in Paris 
at the expense of his stepfather. “ He 
will be a great artist, I am sure of it,” 
said Mr. Hirsch to me. “It is our 
duty to develope his genius.” 

“Does he know how hard you 
work?” I asked. “Would he like 
you to do all this for him?” 

“Ah—bah! It is nothing,” said 
Mr. Hirsch smiling. 

“That is what he always says,” said 
his wife ; “‘ but it has been everything 
to us,—to Anatole and me.” 

One day, when Mr. Hirsch was out, 
she told me the story. How happy 
she had been with her first husband, 
the young artist just rising into fame, 
till he was shot down in the street on 
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that terrible fourth of December, 1851 ; 
how Mr. Hirsch, his favourite pupil, 
had stood by his side in that hopeless 
fight for law and liberty and had 
carried him back, a dying man, to the 
little studio which had been so full of 
life and hope ; how she had found her- 
self left quite alone with her little boy 
of three years old. “I was an orphan, 
T had no one, no one,” she said with 
falling tears. “I had been hurt by an 
accident ; I was lame, as you see me 
now, and I could get no work. We 
nearly starved all that winter, I and 
the boy. I had sold all that we could 
sell except that picture ;” she looked 
towards the painting on the wall. “ It 
was his last : it broke my heart to think 
of parting with it ; but I had made up 
my mind that it must go, when one 
day Gottlieb came, and asked if he 
might work for me and the boy. He 
said he owed everything to my husband, 
and he would like to make some return. 
He had heard of some work in England 
as a teacher of drawing. There was 
only one way, Mademoiselle, and I 
thought of my boy. We were married, 
and he has been the best of husbands 
to me. Since then we have had many 
struggles, but we have always had 
enough to live upon. Mr. Hirsch has 
tried everything. He wished to be a 
painter, but no one would buy his 
pictures, and the boy’s education has 
cost much money; so he has had to 
turn his hand to anything that came. 
I have often been sorry ; but then he 
is not a genius like my first husband 
and my boy.” 

One morning, coming early to the 
drawing-school, 1 found Mr. Hirsch 
hard at work before a small easel. 
Contrary to his wont he was so ab- 
sorbed that he did not notice the open- 
ing of the door, and I came quite close 
to him before he stirred, close enough 
to see that his usual air of smiling 
patience was exchanged for an expres- 
sion of intense eagerness which made 
him appear at least ten years younger. 
When he noticed me he looked up like 
a schoolboy caught in some mischievous 
trick. 
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“You find me wasting my time 
sadly, Miss Ellen ; but I had really no 
work till you came, so I amuse myself 
a little.” 

I looked at the easel, on it was a 
small half-finished oil-sketch, an old 
woman selling flowers in the street. 

“Tt is a little figure that I saw,” 
said my master, as if apologising for 
his occupation. ‘ You see, she is old, 
and she is ugly, and so is the street 
she sits in, but the flowers brighten 
all. It pleases me to paint them, 
though I do but waste my time.” 

“Surely it cannot be waste of time 
to paint like this.” 

* Not for a student. For a student 
I might even say that this would be 
good work. But for a painter it is 
nothing. Once I thought te be a 
painter, but I began too late, and it is 
all at an end now. It needs much 
labour, very much labour. I have not 
had the time.” 

* You did not work at it long?” 

“Three—no, four years; that is 
nothing, it needs a lifetime. Iwasa 
poor boy, a farmer’s son in the Vosges, 
and I used to draw, many a time, when 
I should have been minding my work. 
I am sorry for it now. When I came 
to be a man I went to Paris, and 
found my way to an artist’s studio. 
He took me in as his servant, to mix 
his colours and clean his brushes and 
go on his errands. I was happy 
enough to see him paint, and try at 
odd times to imitate him; but when 
he found out that I loved painting 
he got another lad to serve him, and 
made me his pupil, and treated me as 
a brother. Those were happy days, 
indeed ; but he died, and since then I 
have had to get a living for myself 
and my family, and I could not do it 
by art.” 

Now I understood why Mr. Hirsch 
worked so hard for his stepson. I 
understood too, that he had given the 
boy much more than time and labour ; 
he had given his dearest wish, the 
dream of his life. 

After I had surprised his picture on 
the easel, Mr. Hirsch would sometimes 


let me look over his portfolios. They 
were full of sketches, some of them 
memorials of his student days, some 
done at odd times in his years of 
teaching. There were also a few 
finished pictures which he had failed 
to sell. My father, who was some- 
thing of a connoisseur, came and looked 
at them, and bought two of the 
pictures. 

“Really, Mr. Hirsch,” he said, “TI 
had no idea you were such an artist, 
or I would have given myself the 
pleasure of looking at your work 
sooner. It is a loss for our town that 
you do not continue painting.” 

A faint colour came into my master’s 
pale face, and his eyes sparkled. It 
was long since he had had the pleasure 
of talking with one who really knew 
anything about pictures ; and then the 
sale of his work was a solid proof of 
appreciation. 

“T have sometimes thought,” he 
said in a hesitating way, “since my 
son has had the good fortune to do a 
little for himself lately, that I might 
venture to spend some of my leisure 
in that manner. Your generosity, 
your kind words,” he added with a low 
bow to my father, “will make it 
easier.” 

A few weeks later Mr. Hirsch 
beckoned to me mysteriously from the 
door of his little inner room, the same 
where he had repainted the two-necked 
swan, I laid down my brush and 
went in. He was standing before an 
easel on which a picture was dawning. 
The subject was the same as the little 
sketch I had before seen, an old woman 
with flowers. “This subject haunts 
me,” he said; “the flowers which 
brighten dull lives, the beauty which 
God sends into our dreariest streets ; 
I think perhaps I might be able to 
paint it. If I could put into my 
picture all that I can see in the face 
of the old woman who comes to sit to 
me, there should be something in it to 
touch the heart; but that is very hard.” 

All that autumn and winter Mr. 
Hirsch worked at his picture whenever 
he had any spare time ; and my father 














managed to sell a few sketches for him, 
so that he might allow himself more 


leisure for this happy toil. It was 
wonderful to see how the return to his 
beloved art transformed him. He 
held up his head and seemed bright 
and almost young. I sometimes felt 
sorry when | looked at him, and saw 
how sanguine he was growing. In his 
rapt attention to his work he appeared 
to forget what he had once told me, 
that it was now too late for him to 
become an artist. 

*‘T shall send it to the Academy,” he 
said one day when it was almost done. 
“That is best. It may not sell, but at 
least people will see what I can do ; it 
will make a beginning.” 

I remembered all that I had heard 
of pictures rejected, and wondered if he 
would have any chance, but it seemed 
unkind to damp his happy confidence. 

When the picture was finished he 
asked my father to look at it. It was 
really a beautiful thing, full of feeling ; 
but, as my father saw much more 
plainly than I, defective in many 
points from want of experience and 
long practice. 

“ How does it strike you? Have I 
made any success?” asked Mr. Hirsch 
eagerly. “Now the time is near I 
tremble ; I think I have been a fool 
to hope.” 

“We should always hope,” said my 
father kindly. ‘In your case I would 
hope much.” 

At length came the eventful day 
when the picture was screwed down in 
its wooden case, hopelessly beyond all 
reach of final touches, and despatched 
to the London agent who was to send 
it in. 

All through April I thought of it 
continually. Would it be skied? 
Would it, by any happy accident, find 
a good place, a place where some con- 
noisseur might see and praise it? I 
had heard that a good deal depended 
on size, and this picture was small. 
Surely the hangers would be struck by 
its touch of poetry, its signs of patient 
labour, and place it where it could be 
seen to advantage. My excitement 
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could hardly have been greater if it 
had been my own work. When the 
Academy catalogue arrived (I had it 
sent down on the day of publication) 
my hand shook so much that I could 
hardly open it. I turned to the list of 
names, but that of my old friend was 
not among them. I looked through 
all the long list of pictures from begin- 
ning to end, then looked again. In 
vain! I could hardly believe such a 
misfortune possible, and yet it was too 
certain. After all my master’s care 
and pains, his picture, his dear picture, 
into which he had put so much love and 
thought, was not accepted ! 

Several days elapsed before I dared 
to visit him, at last I screwed up my 
courage and went. 

To my astonishment he met me 
smiling, radiant. He held both his 
thin hands out tome. “I hoped you 
would come,” he said. “I wanted to 
tell you our good news, you who will 
sympathise.” 

“What!” I stammered, wondering 
if some one had hoaxed him with the 
belief that he was successful, or if, by 
happy chance, there was a mistake 
in the catalogue. “I thought, I 
feared —” 

“The news is but just come,” he 
said. “Had you heard he was going 
to try? He would not tell us, lest I 
should be disappointed if he did not 
succeed.” I looked to Madame for an 
explanation. She sat with an open 
letter in her hand ; her spectacles were 
wet, and tears were trickling unheeded 
down her cheeks ; but her lips wore a 
smile of perfect satisfaction. 

I was fairly bewildered. “Has 
some one got your picture hung after 
all?” I asked. 

“My picture?” said my master 
absently. “ Ah, yes, it has been re- 
jected. I had almost forgotten. That 
bubble has burst ; it wasa silly dream ; 
I ought to have known better than to 
fancy I could be an artist now. But 
I cannot think of disappointment on 
this golden day, this day of joy, when 
all my toil is rewarded. For twenty 
years 1 have worked and hoped for 
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this. Anatole, our Anatole has gained 
the Prix de Rome!” 

“Tt is what his dear father had most 
at heart,” said Madame. “ When first 
he saw him in his little cap he said, 
‘Célie, my friend, our son shall be a 
painter, he shall study at Rome!’ 
And it is thou who hast done it, 
Gottlieb,” she added, turning to her 
husband ; “it is owing to thee! How 
can I ever thank thee ?”’ 

“Say no more,” said her husband. 
“Has not his wish been mine for 
twenty years? Célie, when our 
Anatole is a great man he shall come 
to London ; it is in London that artists 
are appreciated. He shall have a 
gallery like Doré, but his pictures 
will be of another sort. And I will 
stand at the door and show the people 


in, and hear when they praise him; 


and I shall say, ‘These pictures were 
painted by my master’s son, who is also 
the dear son of my heart.’ Ah! what 


happiness !” 

Madame softly echoed his words. I 
left the two still smiling, weeping, 
laughing, in their little dingy room, 
while the sun shone in and lighted the 
dead painter’s picture, and the portrait 
of Anatole, and the wrinkled happy 


faces of the husband and wife, gazing 
with delight on those two precious 
treasures. 

Before the exhibition on which we 
had built such vain hopes was ended, 
my father had a severe illness, and 
during his slow recovery it was decided 
that he must live henceforth in a 
milder climate. Among the friends 
from whom we parted I was not least 
sorry to leave Mr. Hirsch and his wife, 
and I think that our regrets were 
mutual. 

For several years we resided chiefly 
on the Continent, and during our brief 
visits to England I had no opportunity 
of seeing our old friends in the north. 
Mr. Hirsch, his struggles and his sacri- 
fices, had long faded into a dim back- 
ground of half-forgotten memories, 
when I found in a Florentine hotel a 
copy of an English newspaper, in which 
was noticed a newly opened exhibition 
of pictures by a young French artist, 
M. Anatole ——. The painter was 
mentioned with praise, critical and dis- 
criminating, such as men are the better 
for reading; and in one short para- 
graph, coupled with a few words of 
fine and penetrating appreciation, was 
the name of my old drawing-master. 
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THE RED MAN AND THE WHITE. 


In a former number of this Maga- 
zine I endeavoured to give some idea 
of the fierce struggle for the portals of 
Western America between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Indian which filled 
such a large portion of the eighteenth 
century. The fifty years of fighting 
that immediately preceded the revo- 
lutionary war had indeed a historic 
interest of infinitely greater import- 
ance than pertains to the equally bloody 
period that has passed since. 

The unexampled and spirited resist- 
ance that a savage and disunited 
people, never in all probability exceed- 
ing a quarter of a million souls, have 
displayed for nearly two centuries 
against all the forces of civilisation, 
may with reasonable accuracy be 
divided into two distinct chapters. 
Over the one may be written the 
Eighteenth, over the other the Nine- 
teenth Century. The former closed 
with the conquest and final settlement 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Ohio 
valley. The latter is still unfinished ; 
but it will in all probability chronicle 
the last war-whoop, and take leave 
of the noble Red Man facing the to 
him almost equally unpalatable alter- 
natives,—starvation or civilisation. 

The struggle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was upon comparatively even 
terms. The Indian was then stand- 
ing for the first time seriously at 
bay ; for the wars of earlier times had 
been fought by the colonists more 
generally in defence of the narrow 
fringe along the sea-coast that they 
occupied. It was the last period at 
which any doubt could have existed 
in the minds of the advancing Saxons 
as to the final issue of the struggle and 
the destiny of their race. For these bull- 
dog pioneers were not then fighting as 
a united nation with a flag and a 
policy. They fought sometimes as Vir- 


ginians, sometimes as Carolinians or 
Pennsylvanians, sometimes as British 
subjects, ultimately as citizens of a 
loosely-knit confederacy. More often, 
however, they closed in deadly combat 
with the Indian as members simply of 
a unique frontier community, largely 
leavened by half-savage Ulstermen, 
fighting for ‘their lives, their homes, 
and their hunting grounds. Sheltered 
behind this iron band of self-trained 
warriors, American civilisation for 
years, for generations, pursued an un- 
eventful, almost humdrum _ course, 
troubling itself but little about 
Indians, and not greatly about the 
future problems of its existence. 

The long line of the Alleghany 
Mountains, that from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia roll their rugged crests in 
many parallel waves between the 
plains of the sea-coast and the plains 
of the interior, was the breastwork 
across which the tide of battle for 
three generations ebbed and flowed. 
Never again did the Red Man have 
such advantages; never since has 
the White Man had to meet him 
at such odds. For the battle-ground 
of those days was an endless un- 
broken forest in which the resources 
of civilisation, such at any rate 
as Europeans then possessed, were 
powerless, and amid whose mazy 
labyrinths Indian art and cunning 
were supreme. The regular armies 
of the last century were worse than 
useless in such a country. The only 
men who could oppose the Indian 
with any hope of success were those 
whom a frontier life had made half 
Indians themselves. Nor was it only 
the aboriginal claimant of the soil 
that the borderers of those days, and 
the authorities at their back, had to 
consider. The shadow of conflicting 
claims and influences kept flitting 
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across that dark and bloody back- 
ground, and hampering a struggle 
that was already sufficiently severe. 
It was this rivalry among European 
powers, added to the absence of 
internal cohesion among the English 
colonists, that put arms into the 
hands of the Indians quite early in the 
eighteenth century, for by the middle 
of it the Red Man and the White 
were on greater terms of equality in 
that respect than they have ever 
been since. The Shawnee and the 
Cherokee, in the days when their 
battle-grounds lay along the western 
slopes of the Alleghanies, seemed to 
have developed greater accuracy with 
the rifle than has ever been attained 
by their descendants. 

Speaking in a general sense, the 
Indian fighting of the present century, 
though equally bloody and with as 
great a record of individual gallantry 
and hideous detail, has been widely 
different. When once the Indian had 
been driven through and out of the 
dense forests that covered the whole of 
the older States, he was shorn of his 
most formidable ally. He adapted 
himself, it is true, to the open prairie, 
and fresh nations bred upon the 
plains came face to face with the in- 
vader. The Indian, however, was 
then no longer a foot-soldier creeping 
stealthily through jungle and thicket 
on his unsuspecting foe, and shooting 
himat hisleisure. He became a mounted 
warrior armed with lance and _ bow, 
dashing Arab-like over boundless 
prairies, superb in his horsemanship, 
brave as of old, and ferocious as ever. 
Individually he was the equal of the 
old woodland warriors of Kentucky 
and West Virginia ; but as a resisting 
force to Anglo-Saxon invasion his 
power had gone. Contemporary too 
with the settlement of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio came the national 
life of the United States, with its 
Federal government and its machinery 
for dealing with the Indians. The 
native question thenceforward became 
a purely one-sided one. Improved 
weapons and advancing science placed 
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the savage with his bow and spear, 
upon the open or sparsely wooded 
plains of the interior, at a hopeless 
disadvantage. 

In the forests of the eighteenth 
century, as has been said, every Indian, 
thanks to the opposing trade-interests 
then rife in America, had his long 
small-bore rifle and was expert in its 
use. As late as the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the great mass of 
fighting Indians upon the Western 
frontier were armed only with the bow 
andarrow. Since the advent of breech- 
loaders and repeating rifles, the Indian 
has again become possessed of firearms 
and moderately proficient in using 
them. 

With regard to the conquest of 
America west of the Mississippi the 
extension, speaking generally, has 
followed much the same lines as those 
to the east of it in former days. That 
is to say that, while Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the new West of the latter 
half of the last century, were conquered 
by settlers acting in the main inde- 
pendently of the States behind them 
in whose path they lay, the Northern 
people made but little movement 
westward. So, in the infinitely larger 
acquisitions of this century, the 
Southern people have fought their way 
westward along the parallels in a 
casual, independent way ; while in the 
North-West the regular army have, as 
a rule, moved on before the wave of 
settlement that has kept rolling from 
the Eastern States. The frontier of 
the eighteenth century was laboriously 
forced westward by armed settlers, in 
whose welfare such officialism as hap- 
pened to be concerned with them at the 
time took but a spasmodic interest. 
The frontier of the nineteenth has 
swept with ever-gathering speed like a 
mighty wave across the continent. 
But always, where its surf is beating 
on the fringe of the receding wilder- 
ness and churning into friction all the 
conflicting interests of barbarism and 
civilisation, there is the United States 
Government with its forts, its soldiers, 
and the moral force of its presence. 
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It is true these lonely outposts are too 
far apart to have taken much share in 
the desultory combats between Settler 
and Savage that have distinguished 
the whole frontier line. Nevertheless 
the professional soldier in open war 
has been a feature in the crossing 
of the continent that was almost 
entirely wanting when Boone and 
Kenton and George Rogers Clarke led 
their followers westward through the 
dark Appalachian woods. 

The United States soldier, since he 
has been called upon to make Indian 
fighting his sole business, has, as 
might be expected of Anglo-Saxons, 
maintained a high tradition for valour ; 
and there is probably no kind of war- 
fare that at times more highly taxes the 
coolness and courage of a soldier than 
that in which the Indian of the Plains 
has to be met. The officers in efficiency, 
education, probity and spirit are the 
equals of their comrades in the best 
European armies. The miscellaneous 
colonels and majors, with which every 
English traveller loves to people the 
hotel and railway-car of his reminis- 
cences, have of course no connection 
whatever with the Regular Army of 
the frontier. Many of the former are 
genuine survivals of one of the greatest 
wars of modern history, and a jest at 
their expense would be at all times un- 
seemly. The majority, however, of 
these titled citizens have either volun- 
teer rank with a purely peaceful record, 
or date their promotion from some 
connection with a railway-car, a canal- 
boat, ora mine. Frequently the honour 
is thrust upon them unsought by ad- 
miring friends, or merely assumed 
when entering a new community. 

The officers of the Regular Army are 
a caste apart, and a very small one, 
numbering probably less than a thou- 
sand in all. They form no feature in 
American society, for the simple reason 
that their lifeis spent upon the frontier. 
Englishmen sometimes bring back the 
impression that the Army is looked 
down upon as a profession in America. 
And this is half true, the point of 
view only being misunderstood, for it 
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has no equivalent in England. The 
contempt for a soldier’s life which 
exists in American society is only 
that of a restless, money-making, gre- 
garious people for a man who will 
deliberately abjure the pleasures of 
the city and all hope of material 
advancement for a life of isolation in 
the wilderness, with sport, adventure, 
and a responsible position in his 
country’s service as his sole reward. 
Even as it is, however, with so small 
a demand, the competition is keen 
enough ; and the difficulty of procuring 
a nomination to West Point, the high 
character and exacting training of the 
academy itself, insures for the American 
officer a social and professional status 
that is indisputable. He has also the 
consolation of knowing that, together 
with his comrade of the Navy, he is 
almost the only servant of his country 
that can afford to despise the Party 
* Boss,” the wire-puller, and the Irish 
vote. 

Charges of inhumanity, particularly 
as to the slaughter of Indian women, 
have from time to time been brought 
against the regular troops. Some of 
these are the inventions of a section of 
the American public, to whom the very 
name of a standing army is a perpetual 
irritant. Others spring from the 
fervid imaginations of New England 
sentimentalists, mostly female, whom 
the freedom of the Negro, and his in- 
troduction as an enlightened and valu- 
able factor in national politics, left 
without an occupation. Others again 
are true in that the attack on camps, 
which modern Indian warfare makes 
at times a highly necessary proceeding, 
is unavoidably productive of casualties 
outside the actual ranks of the com- 
batants. Lastly, Indian women ride 
like men, and frequently join in the 
ranks of battle. Horrible and delib- 
erate butcheries of women and children 
have been no doubt occasionally per- 
petrated by armed settlers, upon the 
principle of the homely American prov- 
erb, “Nits make lice.” But there 
are men to be always found on the 
western frontier whosé depravity and 
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brutality is probably unmatched upon 
the face of the globe. 

While the soldier on the frontier 
represents almost the only class of 
Federal official that is free from the 
taint of political corruption, the Civil 
official, in whose grasp Uncle Sam 
places the actual welfare of his Indian 
wards, is the incarnation of everything 
that is scandalous in administration. 
And nobody for a moment pretends 
that this is “otherwise. To gird at 
Americans generally for the existence 
of such a monstrosity as the modern 
Indian Agent would be superfluous 
and almost ungenerous. One may 
perhaps, however, be permitted to sym- 
pathise with them in the system with 
which their ancestors saddled them, 
and of which the Indian Agent is a 
product, and to wish them well in their 
struggles to shake it off. The contrast 
between the British Civil Servant in 
Bengal or Madras, and the American 
custodian of the native races in 
Arizona or Wyoming, who has indi- 
vidually more power for good or evil, 
is too great for definition in decent 
language. Illustrations, however, of 
any sort are superfluous for attacking 
a state of things which has no defenders 
of repute. When the present Bishop 
of Minnesota, who has all his life made 
the Indians’ cause his own, went to 
Washington some years ago to try and 
stir up the Government to some action 
in the matter, Secretary Staunton 
having successfully warded off an in- 
terview for many days, at last ex- 
claimed with impatience,—-“ What on 
earth does the Bishop want? If he 
came here to tell us our Indian system 
is a sink of iniquity, tell him we all 
know it.” One thing must be remem- 
bered. The United States Government, 
while suffering badly from a plethora 
of accumulated wealth, pays its repre- 
sentatives, who have the welfare of the 
Indian nations in their hands, the 
munificent salary of £300 yearly. To 
put it in other words, it invites into 
the most delicate and responsible de- 
partment of its service a class of person 
of such inferior capacity, as to think it 
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worth while to scuffle and scheme for 
an appointment, secure only for four 
years, at a bank-clerk’s salary. But 
the note of the Indian trouble was 
struck long years before the Agent 
became an institution. He is not of 
course a primary cause of difficulty, 
but only a tremendous irritant in a 
disease that has cost the country hun- 
dreds of millions of money, and is not 
yet cured. 

It is not, I think, thoroughly realised 
in this country that the original in- 
habitants of the United States are the 
only people who have not been clasped 
to the inclusive bosom of the Great 
Republic, and handed over to the can- 
vassing politician. Dutchmen, Germans, 
Irishmen, Negroes, all take a hand in 
the machine of which the Indian Agent 
is an outcome. The victim himself has 
been treated from the first as a distinct 
nation or nations. With the exception 
of a small minority that have been 
left behind, and absorbed into the 
civilised life of the old States, he is in 
no sense a citizen of the Republic. 
He is amenable to no laws, and has 
access to no courts. Within the con- 
stantly changing limits that are as- 
signed to him, he may do precisely as 
he chooses, so far as his Great White 
Father is concerned. He may kill his 
wives and children, steal his neighbours’ 
ponies, or work his wild will in any 
fashion he chooses or that his own 
barbaric code permits of. That code 
is lax ; but, as a matter of fact, when 
not upon the war-path, and when 
decently fed, he is a fairly amiable and 
well-conducted person in his domestic 
and neighbourly relations. The long 
series of treaties by which the Indian 
has been pushed back towards the 
Rocky Mountains would fill volumes. 
It began early in the century and still 
goes merrily on. The Government 
have in all these negotiations under- 
taken obligations that they must or 
should have known it was out of their 
power to fulfil, They have over and 
over again stipulated that restless and 
land-hungry Europeans of their own 
and future generations shall halt upon 
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the edge of boundless fertile tracts, 
and see them abandoned as the ram- 
bling ground of a handful of savages. 
They have refused the latter the rights 
of citizenship and the holding of land 
in severalty. They have encouraged, 
rather by the execution than the theory 
of their policy, the native races to 
retain their tribal life as hunters and 
warriors, till such a condition became 
too dangerous and uncertain for all 
parties. They shut them up on re- 
servations where game, if left only to 
them, might have remained plentiful 
enough, and on which no White Man 
was by law to tread. But the White 
Man laughed at laws that were never 
enforced, and hunted buffalo and 
ranged cattle where he chose. Praise- 
worthy efforts were made to turn the 
painted warrior into an earth-tiller 
and stockman. When watched over 
by missions these efforts had some 
success. The stock and implements 
supplied by Government were not 
charity, but purchased with the interest 
of money that had been funded to the 
Indians’ credit from the price of their 
ceded lands. But too often only a 
portion of the implements and the 
stock found their way to these wretched 
people, and ill equipped by habit, and 
ill furnished with material for farmers, 
they suffered still further from the 
cruel depredations of their lawless 
white neighbours. Each treaty, too, 
had an air of finality about it that 
must have been grimly suggestive to 
the emissaries of the Great White 
Father as they sat around at the 
solemn pow-wow. 

It is not surprising that the noble 
Red Man,—who himself does not even 
' profess a moral code—should speak of 
the world to come as the land “ where 
even White Men cease to lie.” 

With all his sins the Indian must be 
of either a philosophic or forgiving 
temperament. Possibly it is his in- 
satiable appetite for ceremony and 
formal oratory that causes him to 
welcome even such an ominous occa- 
sion as the ratification of a new 
treaty, since it involves a big talk. 
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Sometimes, however, even the Indian 
diplomatic worm turns. When in 1868, 
for instance, the chief commissioner 
of the Indian Bureau approached the 
celebrated Sioux chieftain, Spotted 
Tail, with excuses for a new departure, 
he was met by a form of reply that 
was neither respectful in a diplomatic 
or personal sense—* All the men who 
come from Washington are liars, and 
the bald-headed liars are the worst. I 
do not want to hear one word from 
you—you are a bald-headed old liar!” 
The Indian population is estimated 
at a quarter of a million. Most 
authorities hold that their numbers 
have not much altered since the first 
settlement of the country. Some 
tribes have greatly dwindled or be- 
come extinct ; others again have in- 
creased in number. The famous 
Iroquois, or Six Nations, who domi- 
nated the native races in colonial days, 
only exist now as a small community 
of peaceful villages in the heart of 
New York State. A few other small 
bands, dating from remote times and 
living as civilised citizens, are sprinkl- 
ed about the older States, and outside 
the present question except as examples 
of “ potentiality.” In Minnesota and 
theStates east of the Mississippi, includ- 
ing these old communities, there are 
32,000 Indians ; in Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Indian territory, 70,000; in Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana and Idaho, 65,000; 
in Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and Arizona, 84,000 ; upon the 
Pacific slope, 48,000. As the latter 
will not be referred to again, it may be 
as well to take the opportunity of 
noting that they differ from the rest 
in not being naturally scalp-takers. 
About one-third of all this number 
is reported to be in receipt of a trifling 
income, or its equivalent, from the 
Government, while about one-half is 
either wholly dependent, but more 
generally partially so, on the Govern- 
ment for supplies. As I have said 
these supplies are not charity, but 
represent probably only a portion of 
the income held in trust by the Govern- 
ment on account of the lands purchased. 
ce 
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These have been bought at a 
very low price. Three cents an acre 
has been the rate for some of the finest 
land in the United States. The justice 
of such a price is a matter of opinion, 
and opens wide questions with which 
we have no business. 

The Cherokees, a large and powerful 
tribe who formerly inhabited the 
mountains of the South-Eastern States, 
were moved some fifty years ago to 
the Indian territory south of Kansas. 
There they have developed a civilisa- 
tion superior as a whole to that of any 
Western tribe. They have schools, 
churches, and capital farms, many of 
them living in really good houses and 
being well-educated. The Sioux, the 
Cheyennes, Comanches, and Apaches 
are among the chief of the wild or 
semi-wild Indians, and cover more or 
less a belt of country that reaches 
from the British line to the borders of 
Mexico. 

When a quarter of a million of people 
speak, according to a celebrated autho- 
rity, two hundred distinct languages, 
each unintelligible to all but those who 
speak it, one can realise what the 
tribal exclusiveness must have been in 
former days. This has grown much 
less in the last thirty years. The 
great gatherings at the Agencies, the 
forced removals by Government or 
necessity of large bodies of Indians, 
and the more frequent contact with 
White Men have brought about much 
change. The chiefship was once a 
hereditary office ; it is so no longer, 
the United States Government fre- 
quently making chiefs to suit their 
own convenience or policy. There are, 
and always have been, sub-chiefs over 
the various bands, and it is they who 
now exercise most of the authority. The 
chief in matters of detail was always 
supreme ; in things relating to the 
general welfare of the tribe the power 
rested with the council. These fre- 
quent councils held upon every im- 
aginable occasion gave the warrior that 
opportunity to orate which he so 
valued. It was a species of self-adver- 
tisement, for which he often prepared 
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himself by long and solitary rehearsals 
in some lonely spot. Devoted as the 
Indian is to war, it is still doubtful to 
their most intimate critics whether a 
fluent speaker, a cunning trickster, or 
a mighty warrior commands most 
admiration. The balance of judgment 
inclines to the middle of the three. 

Though the customs. of various 
tribes differ greatly in detail, for pur- 
pose of brief and general comment 
they may be discussed inclusively. 
Their moral code is the same all 
through, for they have none. Crime, 
as crime, is thought no great matter ; 
desertion from the tribe being the only 
offence ever publicly punished. Homi- 
cide is simply a matter of private re- 
taliation ; murder within a family is 
nobody’s concern, it was a question of 
“religion” to be expiated by fasting 
and remorseful solitude. 

An Indian may kill his wives and 
children if he pleases ; they are slaves, 
his property, to be whipped or sold. 
Of wives he may own as many as 
he has ponies to pay for, but the 
usual number is two or three. These 
singular females appear to be abso- 
lutely impervious to the sensation of 
jealousy, and are a remarkably light- 
hearted folk. Nor, as a matter of prac- 
tice, are they often either whipped or 
sold or killed; but they are some- 
times lost at play, in which sportive 
pastime the wild Indian spends the 
greater part of his winter. The 
celebrated statesman Henry Clay is 
the ideal gambler of American tradi- 
tion. By habit a wealthy and exclusive 
person, if poker was in question he 
would sit down with any one. A 
favourite legend relates how that great 
man at a country coaching-inn during a 
change of horses could find no antago- 
nist but a cattle-drover, with whom he 
played till he had lost all his loose 
money, all his baggage, and all his 
clothes except his shirt. He was just 
about to stake his only remaining gar- 
ment against the countryman’s equiva- 
lent, when he was stopped in the act of 
dealing by the discovery that the latter 
did not wear one. The Indian is a 
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worse gambler even than the re- 
doubtable Henry Clay. 

The babel of tongues among the 
Indian tribes is all the more singular 
when their similarity in customs is so 
great, and in dress so striking that an 
expert at pistol-range can often only 
detect the nationality of the savage 
who is thirsting for his scalp by the 
shape of a mocassin or the set of a 
feather. 

An important element in the tribe 
are the Dog Soldiers. These are the 
veterans who are not yet too old to 
serve. It is they who arrange the 
plan not only of campaign, but in 
former days used to manage the great 
buffalo-hunts. To their care are en- 
trusted the widows and other helpless 
members of the community. 

To the youthful warrior the one 
dream is distinction, and distinction 
means the acquisition of scalps. 
Much of the trouble that arises in 
times of tension or friction is due to 
the ambition of these young bloods to 
prove their valour and to win their 
spurs. The hunting-field, till the extince- 
tion of the buffalo, was something of a 
safety-valve for these ardent spirits. 
But prowess on these occasions was of 
only secondary recognition. Human 
blood alone could make life worth 
really living for the aspiring young 
brave, and command that respect from 
the men and women of his tribe for 
which he pined. 

Physical endurance is the leading 
virtue of the Indian, stoicism under 
torture his greatest pride. Till recently 
no young warrior could graduate till 
he had gone through the ordeal of 
Héch-é-a-yum. This fearful ceremony 
is no longer obligatory, but is not yet 
extinct. It was connected in his mind 
with religion as the word is understood 
by him. Nothing, in his belief, was so 
thoroughly enjoyed by the Malignant 
Deity, whom he lived in dread of 
rather than worshipped, as the spectacle 
of self-torture. The Héch-¢-a-yum 
therefore was accompanied by many 
religious ceremonies and a Medicine 
dance. Medicine in the Indian sense, 
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it may not be amiss to remind some 
readers, bears no relation to physic. 
It is not a remedy calculated to act on 
the stomach, liver, or—I was going to 
add nerves. I remembered, however, 
just in time that the Medicine Man’s 
only part in serious cases of illness is 
to superintend the beating of a drum 
or kettle at the head of the patient’s 
couch, till exhaustion on the part of 
the striker, or a merciful release by 
death to the sufferer, brings the concert 
to aclose. The usual method of self- 
torture at the Héch-¢-a-yum was to 
lift the flesh of the breast from the 
bone with a sharp knife, to pass under- 
neath it a horse-hair rope by which 
the candidate for honours was sus- 
pended from the top of a high pole. 
Sometimes his feet were on the ground, 
sometimes he was lifted entirely off it, 
and left to hang only by his lacerated 
flesh. In a greater or less time the 
flesh was torn through, and he was 
released. Mortification, which would 
probably have been a common result 
of such treatment with White people, 
seems to have been almost unknown 
to the hardy and healthy Red Man. 

The Medicine dance in former days 
when carried to its extremity, though 
not a bloody performance, was far 
more fatal. This was, and still is, held 
to ascertain the attitude of the Bad 
God towards the tribe. All the young 
men enter the lists, and with various 
ceremonies, that there is no space to 
detail, dance round in circles till human 
nature is exhausted. In former days 
this dance had to be protracted till the 
unequalled vital powers even of the 
Indian collapsed in insensibility and 
prostration, or, as it sometimes did, in 
death. When the latter occurred it 
was Bad Medicine, and the whole tribe 
plunged into paroxysms of grief and 
fear. Nowadays the Medicine dance 
is never pushed to such extremes, and 
the attitude of the divinity is gauged 
by other and various effects. 

The young boys are precocious, and 
take time by the forelock in fitting 
themselves for the future. When very 
young they are used as herders for 
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the ponies. They are all marvellous 
riders, and have races and shooting- 
matches with bows and arrows among 
themselves. They are also as in- 
veterate gamblers as their elders. 
The process by which a boy becomes 
recognised as a warrior is most formal. 
The candidates for that honour make 
expeditions which are often signal- 
ised by the bloodiest of crimes. Upon 
their return they relate their deeds 
to a formal assemblage of the chiefs 
and warriors, each youth acting as his 
own advocate and trumpeter of his own 
past and intended achievements, as 
only an Indian can do, with the wildest 
gestures and the most impassioned 
language. When all claims have 
been heard and the claimants cross- 
examined, the warriors retire into 
secret council, At the termination 
of this, the names of those elected are 
proclaimed in loud tones from the 
door of the Council Lodge, and the 
fortunate youth whose name is on the 
list becomes henceforward entitled to 
all the honours and privileges of a 
man. He may set up for himself, if 
so minded, with a separate lodge and 
wives if he have the ponies to pur- 
chase them with. Indian marriage 
is not, however, wholly a commercial 
transaction, but includes also a court- 
ship of a singular kind. The youth 
having made his choice visits the 
lodge of her family day after day, 
standing sometimes for hours, but 
always speechless, and gazing with love- 
lorn looks at the object of his silent 
worship. When this performance has 
been sufficiently repeated for the re- 
quirements of Indian etiquette, the old 
people have a grand family pow-pow 
and discuss the desirability of the 
suitor and the price of the girl. If 
these be satisfactory, the latter gives 
her admirer such looks as indicate 
that so far as the business part of the 
arrangement goes it is all right. The 
next step for the suitor to take is to 
find out whether he is acceptable to 
the girl, to whom he has never spoken 
a word in private. The orthodox pro- 
gramme for this is to lie upon the 


ground at dark near the door of her 
tent waiting for her to come out. 
Though a conspicuous object to all 
who pass, the amorous warrior is by 
Indian custom supposed on these 
occasions to be invisible. After a time 
the blushing damsel issues forth and 
is immediately pounced upon by her 
lover. If she resists, etiquette re- 
quires that she shall be instantly 
released. If, however, by her silence 
she shows approval of the young man, 
they sit down side by side and begin 
to make one another’s acquaintance. 
The virtue of their women is held in 
more or less esteem by all Indian 
tribes. The Cheyennes stand highest 
in this respect, the Arrapahoes lowest ; 
and yet, strange to say, these are the 
two tribes that have been most in- 
timately associated. Fidelity in this 
particular on the part of the men is un- 
known to,and unrequired by, the Indian 
code. There is no space here to notice 
the peculiar laws that govern the 
relations between the sexes ; one point, 
however, is worth noting, as it seems 
out of keeping with any nature, human 
or animal. No ill-feeling is cherished 
against the invader of domestic happi- 
ness by the male inhabitant of the 
outraged household. A man’s wife 
may prove faithless and he will be 
moved to exercise his full right of 
punishment, to kill her, to cut off her 
nose, to act by her as he thinks fit ; 
but towards her seducer he will have 
no feeling whatever, and if on terms 
of intimacy with him will remain so. 
Should his wife be successfully abducted 
from his lodge—which is a more difficult 
matter than it might appear to be,— 
custom requires that he regard her as if 
she were not, receiving however pay- 
ment for her value as assessed by the 
chief of the tribe. 

One other singular custom exists in 
some tribes. A man who marries the 
eldest daughter of a family has the re- 
fusal of all the others when they come 
to marriageable age. Daughters to the 
Indian father represent wealth, and he 
consequently guards them jealously till 
they become marketable. Sons are 
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sources of pride and joy, in whose ex- 
ploits the warrior renews his own 
youth. For them only, if snatched 
away by death, may he mourn, and 
cut his hair, and wallow in dirt, and 
pine in solitude and silence without 
speech or food. For a favourite wife 
or beloved daughter his feelings may 
be deeper, but neither by word nor look 
must the Indian warrior show that his 
manly heart is moved by the loss of a 
mere woman. 

The active parts of what stands for 
an Indian’s religion may be summed 
up in two words, Medicine and the 
Bad God. The former is a charm 
carried always on his person, and upon 
the constituents of which he believes 
every action of his life to depend. The 
mixing of the Medicine occupies days 
of thought and solitary meditation. 
Its composition is entirely devoid of 
any physical significance, and may be 
of powdered roots, bark, herbs, or such 
like. The efficacy lies in the charm 
and the secrecy of its mixture. It is 
the chief weapon against the machina- 
tions of the Bad God, and if apparently 
unsuccessful, it is re-constituted with 
immense mental labour. The Good 
God of the Indian is a person whose 
character is so benign that he never 
ceases in any circumstances to labour 
for his servants’ welfare. Prayers or 
offerings to him would therefore be 
lost labour. But the Bad God is a 
being of purely malicious and revenge- 
ful qualities. His normal state is one 
of active hostility, and the Indians’ 
devotions are directed solely to his 
propitiation. The Great Spirit seems 
to be a vague entity. Some Indians 
say that he made the world, but died 
ages ago. 

The Red Man is by no means in- 
different to life. His valour is the 
more creditable to him as it is not the 
valour of a fanatic who has such ex- 
aggerated notions of the joys of a 
future state that he courts death in his 
anxiety to reach them. At the same 
time those who are most familiar with 
Indian death-beds agree that when 
death is inevitable it has no terrors. 
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Heaven is to the dying Indian only 
another Dakota or Arizona, where he 
will continue to hunt and fight. The 
logic of his faith breaks down in its 
very elements. He will run apparently 
the same risks in a future state as in 
this, but death as a consequence and a 
second removal is not provided for in 
his simple programme. The most sin- 
gular feature of the arrangement is 
that a whole scalp is a necessary pass- 
port to heaven, all hope of immortality 
ceasing with its loss. Men famous for 
valour when killed in combat with 
Indians are occasionally found un- 
mutilated. This arises from the belief 
that those whom the warrior slays in 
battle will become his servants in the 
next world. He is therefore divided 
in his zeal between limiting the num- 
ber of enemies who will pester him in 
Paradise by removing their scalps and 
their immortal souls at one blow, and 
reserving to himself the glory of being 
waited upon in his future state by 
distinguished warriors. It is also of 
great importance that the departed 
brave should enter that land where the 
White Man ceases to lie well mounted 
and in his best clothes. Whether, 
therefore, his mortal remains are de- 
posited in the fork of a tree or on a 
scaffold, or, as among some tribes, with 
profound secrecy in a hollow cave, 
ponies are killed and placed handy, 
with his best suit and his camp-outfit, 
al] ready for use on his journey to the 
upper world. Some tribes consider 
themselves capable of accomplishing 
this shadowy journey in two days; 
others reckon it at two months, 
making arrangements accordingly. 
The American Indian, with all his 
dignity of demeanour and taste in 
dress so far as his native costume is 
concerned, is as hopeless as the African 
when he can fasten his clutch on the 
White Man’s cast-off raiment. Neither 
a dilapidated tall hat nor a shabby 
tail-coat seems to strike the Sioux or 
Cheyenne chief as in incongruous ad- 
junct to war-paint and feathers. Per- 
haps, however, the climax of ghoul- 
ish absurdity is reached in the state- 
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ment of a famous officer, who avers to 
have frequently seen the bodies of 
honoured. warriors consigned to their 
lofty and conspicuous resting-places in 
Agency cases labelled in large letters 
Soap or Crackers ! 

The destruction of the buffalo was 
a momentous epoch in the later his- 
tory of the Indian. As a matter of 
physical action nothing like it has 
probably ever occurred in the history 
of civilisation. Such wholesale destruc- 
tion is without parallel. To those who 
remember the part the buffalo played 
in Western America so far back as the 
beginning of the Seventies, it requires 
a mental effort to realise that for some 
years now, save for a herd preserved in 
the Yellowstone Park, it has been as 
extinct as the Dodo. So late as 1871 
the herds that moved North in the 
spring migration were often thirty or 
forty miles wide and as many deep. 
Colonel Dodge describes driving in the 
spring of that year for five and twenty 
miles through a dense phalanx of 
buffalo, during the whole of which 
time he was in constant danger of being 
crushed by the mere weight of the 
moving mass ; and that was only an 
experience common to almost every one 
who has been familiar with the West 
of those days. The destruction of the 
buffalo was practically accomplished in 
about three years. Until 1872 they were 
plentiful everywhere ; the question even 
of their decrease on the great plains 
hardly troubled the minds of those to 
whom they were almost everything. 
That their extinction would be wit- 
nessed by the men who then hunted 
them would have been thought a wild 
dream. Yet in three years they had 
so dwindled that there were more 
hunters than buffaloes ; in half a dozen 
more the last one had been exter- 
minated. To-day it is said that there 
is not a wild buffalo in the United 
States. Being an easy prey it had 
been previously regarded rather as an 
object of food than sport, and though 
both Indian and frontiersmen enjoyed 
the wild excitement and the thunderous 
rush of the chase, studied moderation 
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was exercised in regard to the 
slaughter. By 1872 railways had 


penetrated the heart of the Continent ; 
buffalo-skins became valuable, and the 
pot-hunters poured in by thousands. 
Those that had no means to purchase 
outfits worked on credit with the local 
merchants for a share of the spoil. 
For hundreds of miles the great plains 
stank from the rotting carcases of 
beasts slaughtered for their hides. 
Nor was it only the meat that was 
thus wantonly wasted. The inex- 
perience of the hunters and their reck- 
less improvidence resulted in only a 
portion even of the hides finding their 
way eastward in a marketable condi- 
tion. In two or three years it is 
computed that five million buffalo 
were slain. 

Before this wholesale destruction 
the food-question did not exist with 
regard to the Western Indian ; since 
then it has been the main difficulty. 
He has had the alternatives of turn- 
ing farmer, stealing cattle, or looking 
for rations to the Agency. The half- 
civilised tribes have made more ad- 
vance in agriculture than could possib- 
ly have been expected from people in 
whose veins contempt for manual 
labour was the strongest ingredient. 
Many thousands, like the Cherokees, 
under the influence of the missions, 
have adapted themselves with fair 
success to “the White Man’s road.” 
But the great majority have not yet 
had time to shake off habits that are 
part of the mould in which they are 
cast, and still are wanderers in the 
wilderness. Perennial hunger has 
been the lot of these unhappy people. 
The rations that are supplied them by 
the Government are, I repeat once 
more, in no sense charity, but re- 
present the income, or part of the 
income, arising from moneys funded on 
their account for the price of their 
ceded lands in times gone by. That 
such lands should be ceded to those 
who can use them, will be granted ; 
to blame the Government for giving 
a penny an acre for land that under 
their own control became at once worth 
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a shilling may be somewhat Quixotic. 
The cursed feature of the present posi- 
tion is, that the supplies which are 
forwarded in lieu of the Indians’ just 
income should be purloined wholesale 
by the Government’s own officials in 
the broad glare of day. Peculation 
on the part of a Government official 
that causes no individual suffering 
of any kind is regarded here as a 
matter of penal servitude. Peculation 
on an outrageous scale that turns 
unmoved under its very nose thou- 
sands of human beings into emaciated 
skeletons digging for roots and fight- 
ing among themselves for the very 
offal cast out from the stations,— 
peculation that plunges a _ whole 
country-side into war, spreads death 
and destruction not only among its 
immediate victims, but among gallant 
men who have to fight and to fall in 
a cause they openly abhor, still goes 
calmly and quietly on under the egis 
of the Stars and Stripes. The very last 
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thing, unfortunately, that the Great 
White Father is permitted to think 
of is the capacity or character of his 
subordinates. The chief object which 
is expected to monopolise the waking 
thoughts and disturb the dreams of 
that illustrious person are the claims 
and interests of a gang of individuals 
whose business is chicanery, and for 
whom patriotism and political honour 
have no meaning,—men who in happier 
circumstances, had no temptation fallen 
in their way, might have been honest 
and successful artisans, the virtuous 
proprietors of second-class hotels, or 
even country attorneys of modest repu- 
tation. If the McKinley Bill is “ the 
beginning of the end,” as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith seems to think, in the matter of 
tariff, possibly the late rising of the 
famished Sioux may hasten that reform 
of the Civil Service for which every 
respectable American professes to long. 


A. G. BrapLey. 
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THE astounding discovery of an im- 
portant work of Aristotle’s among a 
heap of papyrus rolls at the British 
Museum is now known to all the 
world. With the first news of the 
discovery came of course the suspicion 
of forgery. The manner in which the 
MS. was acquired excludes the most 
obvious motive of the forger’s vile 
work—the motive of gain. We should 
have to assume that some crazy scholar, 
under the impulse of diseased vanity 
or in a spirit of monkeyish mischief, 
had lavished vast resources of learning 
in an infamous attempt to poison the 
very fountain of historic truth. It is 
comforting to know that the internal 
evidence for the genuineness of the 
Treatise is almost overwhelming. If 
we cannot be absolutely certain that 
it is from the pen of Aristotle himself, 
there is at least hardly any doubt that 
it represents a genuine Aristotelian 
tradition. 

It is with a feeling akin to awe that 
we turn for the first time to the cold 
narrative of the grim philosopher, on 
which, until within the last few weeks, 
no human eye had fallen for nearly 
two thousand years. Sixty generations 
of men have passed away, classical 
antiquity has given place to medieval- 
ism, medievalism to modern ecivili- 
sation, the whole face of Europe has 
changed, what seemed imperishable has 
perished, and through all that vast 
lapse of ages these frail rolls of papyrus 
have been lying with their precious 
secret safely hidden in the darkness 
and silence of their Egyptian tomb. 
And with the knowledge that so much 
has been rescued naturally comes the 
hope of rescuing more. Every one 
knows that the part of Grecian litera- 
ture which has perished, or which has 
been hitherto thought to have per- 
ished, is beyond all proportion greater 
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than the part which we possess. 
To give only one instance, the long 
period which lies between the great 
epics of Homer and the first rise of 
the drama:at Athens, a period fer- 
tile in poetry of the highest: merit, 
is represented almost solely by a few 
fragments, the whole of which are con- 
tained in a little volume of three hun- 
dred pages. Thus an entire literature, 
comprising many works of the first 
rank in poetry, and distinguished 
especially by its vital human interest, 
may be said to have disappeared. A 
month ago it would have been thought 
madness to hope that we might yet re- 
cover considerable specimens of Sappho 
or Simonides. But now nothing seems 
impossible. 

The Athenian literature has suffered 
less from the dilapidations of time than 
any other section of the Greek classics. 
And this fact has tended to give an 
almost exaggerated degree of promi- 
nence to the intellectual achievements 
of Athens. Doubtless if the whole of 
Greek literature had come down to us 
intact, Athens would still remain the 
“eye of Greece,’ the great focus of 
mental activity in the ancient world. 
Still the unrivalled brilliancy of her 
writers, together with the circumstance 
just adverted to, is sometimes apt to 
blind us to the fact that she enjoyed 
no monopoly of intellectual gifts. 
Previously to the Persian wars she 
held no eminently distinguished place 
among the cities of Hellas. Argos, 
Thebes, AXgina, and Sparta, all took 
precedence of her in the ‘legendary 
glories of the Hellenic race. She plays 
no distinguished part, and is repre- 
sented by no hero of capital importance, 
in the great national epic. It is not to 
Athens that we trace the first rise of 
abstract speculation. Hellas did not 
owe to her the most enlightened of her 
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statesmen, the only Greek politician 
who was animated by large and 
genuinely Panhellenic views—Epami- 
nondas. We have to seek out- 
side Athens for a poet who was 
acknowledged by the most competent 
judges of antiquity as the rival of 
Homer—the great Archilochus. Even 
the despised Thebes, generally held up 
to derision as the intellectual antithesis 
of Athens, could boast in Pindar a 
poet whose odes, in the massive splen- 
dour of their construction, the strange 
witchery of their language, and their 
intense and spiritual fire, stand with- 
out a parallel in literature. We shall 
have something more to say presently 
on that ferment of eruptive energy 
which began in Athens at the opening 
of the fifth century before Christ. 
Meanwhile we turn to examine what 
Aristotle has to tell us as to her 
unique constitution. In pursuing this 
inquiry we make no pretensions to ex- 
haustiveness or scientific precision. 
We only undertake to glance in a 
slight and cursory manner on the chief 
points of interest ; and we must here 
acknowledge our obligations to the 
luminous introduction and _ careful 
historical notes with which Mr. Kenyon 
has enriched his edition. 

At the outset of the Treatise we have 
to notice an important correction in a 
matter of chronology. Hitherto it has 
always been supposed that the con- 
spiracy of Cylon was posterior to the 
legislation of Draco. We now know 
that this event occurred previously to 
the passing of Draco’s laws. In what 
follows we have a melancholy picture 
of the early condition among the work- 
ing popuiation of Attica: “The con- 
stitution was in all respects oligarchical, 
and the poor were slaves of the rich, 
both themselves, their wives, and their 
children.” The whole of the soil was 
in the possession of a few powerful 
landlords, who let it out at an exor- 
bitant rent to the poorer citizens ; 
these were compelled in times of dis- 
tress to borrow literally on personal 
security, and failing to meet the claims 
of their creditors were sold into slavery. 
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“‘ Now the hardest and bitterest of their 
wrongs was their exclusion from public 
offices; but there were many other 
sources of discontent ; for they were 
shut out, one may say, from all poli- 
tical rights.” This state of things 
continued until Solon; “for he,” says 
Aristotle, “ was the first who stood up 
for thepeople’srights ”’ (obros yap zparos 
éyévero tov dSipov mpoorarys). Before, 
however, we come to the memorable 
reforms of Solon, Draco steps in with 
his brand-new constitution, which is 
justly described by Mr. Kenyon as “an 
attempt to provide a political solution 
for an economical problem.” We say 
“new constitution,” for the account of 
Aristotle throws an entirely new light 
on the work of that legislator. Until 
now it has been customary to regard 
him merely as a reformer of the 
criminal law, and “ Draconian code” 
has become a proverbial expression, 
associated with all that is sanguinary 
and merciless in judicial procedure. 
Aristotle, however, says nothing of 
the criminal law as dealt with by 
Draco. Later on in the Treatise he 
mentions the Ephetz, but not in con- 
nection with Draco’s name. We hear 
also incidentally that Solon repealed 
all the laws of Draco, “ except those 
relating to murder.” What he does 
tell us is both new and surprising. We 
find that Draco introduced important 
constitutional changes anticipating in 
its essential points the legislation of 
Solon. Thus we hear (1) that all 
citizens capable of furnishing a panoply 
were admitted to the franchise ; (2) that 
admission to the magistracies was 
made dependent on a property qualifi- 
cation ; (3) that a Council of 401 was 
established, chosen from the whole 
body of the citizens. These details are 
especially interesting, showing us by 
what gradual steps the Athenian 
democracy was established. That de- 
mocracy, as we find it at the out- 
break. of the Peloponnesian War, 
was the tardy growth of nearly two 
centuries. After many experiments, 
many failures, and many relapses, it 
finally settled into that perfect civil 
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and political equality which is de- 
scribed by Pericles in the great funeral 
oration. 

We are next presented with a some- 
what full account of the reforms of 
Solon. It is remarked by Grote that 
nothing is more to be regretted, among 
the great works of ancient literature 
which have perished, than the loss of 
the poems of the Athenian legislator. 
We have, however, considerable frag- 
ments, which have been collected by 
Bergk, and give a charming picture of 
a steadfast, genial, clear-sighted nature. 
Considered as poetry they certainly do 
not rank very high. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in that age 
prose composition for literary purposes 
did not exist among the Greeks. Those 
who wished to propound a new system 
of philosophy, to lay down precepts for 
farming, or to compile a volume of 
personal memoirs, employed the vehicle 
of heroic or elegiac verse. A curious 
survival of this custom is seen in that 
species of literary art known as di- 
dactic poetry. To writers like Solon 
and Theognis it communicates a naiveté 
and freshness which is all the more 
refreshing from its remoteness to us. 
How remote that practice is from our 
own literary associations we might 
realise if Mr. Gladstone were to sing 
the blessings of Home Rule in blank 
verse, or if the late Mr. Fawcett had 
proposed a new postal reform in heroic 
couplets. Aristotle's quotations from 
Solon’s poetry do not add much to our 
present store. Itis to be regretted that 
those among the ancient authors whose 
authority is most unimpeachable were 
generally singularly insensible to the 
genial side of human nature. Hence 
we have to go to writers of doubtful 
veracity for those personal traits which 
have justly been described as the very 
marrow and life-blood of history. 

With respect to the details of Solon’s 
legislative work the narrative of Aris- 
totle corrects the received tradition in 
several important particulars. Thus 
in speaking of the famous Seisachtheia, 
which was framed by Solon to meet 
the economical grievances of his time, 
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Aristotle says : “ He cancelled ail debts, 
both public and private, by a measure 
called Seisachtheia, or the shaking off 
of burdens.” This disposes of the 
assertion that Solon only relieved those 
debtors who had borrowed on the 
security of their persons or landed 
property. The charge of personal cor- 
ruption which was made against Solon is 
refuted on general grounds, no mention 
being made of the story which occurs in 
Plutarch that he had lost five talents 
in consequence of his own measure. 
“It is not likely,” argues Aristotle, 
“that he who in his other actions 
was so temperate and public-spirited 
(wérpiov kai xowov), and who, when it 
was in his power to override the laws 
and make himself despot in the city, 
chose rather to incur the hostility of 
both sides and preferred his own honour 
and his country’s salvation to private 
aggrandisement, would soil his hands 
with such petty and ignoble gains.” 
The period which was stipulated by 
Solon for the duration of his laws is 
stated by Aristotle as 100 years. In 
speaking of the property qualification 
commonly ascribed to Solon Aristotle 
says that he adhered to the division 
which had previously existed. Thus the 
most characteristic feature of hislegisla- 
tion, which was designed to abolish the 
monopoly of political privileges by the 
Eupatrid aristocracy, is declared to 
have been in force already. The editor 
of the text gives a long note on the 
passage, in which he suggests that 
though the four classes were established 
previously to Solon, their application 
to political purposes is due to him. 
Some valuable details are given as to 
the election of the Archons, which place 
on a new footing the obscure question 
as to the manner in which the lot was 
employed at different periods of Athe- 
nian history. Solon, we are told, 
arranged that the Archons should be 
chosen by a combined process of elec- 
tion and sortition (xAypwras éx mpo- 
xpitwv). Each tribe chose ten, and 
from the forty candidates thus selected 
nine were taken by the lot. On the 
remarkable measure which punished 
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those citizens who remained neutral in 
a sedition with the loss of civil rights 
Aristotle throws no fresh light. His 
brief mention of it, however, confirms 
the opinion that it was designed to 
foster a public spirit, and to prevent 
political adventurers from speculating 
on the indolence and indifference of 
the masses. As to the precise degree 
of power which Solon gave to the 
people we are still left in the dark. 
We hear for the first time that the 
system of popular Dikasteries began 
with him. This cannot mean that he 
gave the people that full measure of 
judicial authority which they after- 
wards enjoyed. His aim was to educate 
them in the possession of power, and 
it was by building on his foundations 
that subsequent legislators carried the 
democratic principle to the height 
which it afterwards reached. “I gave 
the people,” he says, “‘as much power 
as is meet.” It may be added that 
Aristotle says nothing of the debase- 
ment of coinage, though he tells us 
that Solon introduced a new system of 
currency, apparently for commercial 
purposes. 

An addition is made to the slender 
materials for constructing a history 
of the interval between Solon and 
Peisistratus in the account of an 
attempt made by one Damasias to 
establish a tyranny. This individual 
was previously only known by name. 
Aristotle relates that being chosen 
Archon he declined to vacate his seat 
at the end of his year of office, 
remaining in his post for two years 
and two months. He was expelled 
by force, and a new period of civil 
strife began. The reforms of Solon 
had failed to satisfy any party. The 
discontent among the wealthy classes 
which arose out of their pecuniary 
losses, and the anger of the Eupatrid 
oligarchy at the loss of political 
prerogative, was aggravated in some 
instances by personal feud. “In 
fact,” says Mr. Kenyon, “the Solonian 
constitution, though rightly regarded 
as the foundation of the democracy 
of Athens, was not itself in  satis- 
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factory operation for more than a 
very few years. In this respect it 
may be compared with the constitu- 
tional crisis of the Great Rebeilion in 
England. The principles for which the 
Parliament fought the King were not 
brought into actual practice until after 
the return of the Stuart rule and a fresh 
revolution ; and yet the struggle of 
the earlier years of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the principles of Eliot and 
Pym are rightly held to be the 
foundation of the modern British 
constitution.” 

Aristotle’s estimate of Peisistratus 
confirms the general opinion as to 
the mild and equitable character of 
that tyrant. His rule was rather 
that of a constitutional sovereign 
than of an absolute despot (dmxe ra 
Kowa ToAutiK@s padAov i) TypavviKds). 
We are expressly told that he levied 
a tax of one tenth, which clears up 
the doubts previously entertained on 
that subject. His policy was one of 
decentralisation, in direct antagon- 
ism to that development of the 
metropolitan idea which the later 
democratic leaders laboured to es- 
tablish. “He lent money to the 
poorer agriculturalists, to enable them 
to continue their operations on the 
land, and this with a twofold object— 
to prevent the people from loitering 
in the city and keep them dispersed 
about the country, and by ensuring 
them the possession of a moderate 
competence to make them contented 
and careless of political concerns” 
(p. 43). Provision was made for the 
settlement of legal disputes by the 
establishment of local magistrates, 
under the personal superintendence 
of Peisistratus, who made frequent 
visits of inspection to the outlying 
districts, and by arbitrating between 
the litigants on the spot “ prevented 
them from going down to the city 
and neglecting their farms.” In 
connection with one of these visits 
a tale is told which gives a pleasant 
glimpse into the personality of 
Peisistratus. During a tour in the 
country the monarch came upon a 
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man who was painfully digging a 
stony soil with some strange imple- 
ment (here called zarrados, though 
the reading can hardly be right). 
His curiosity being roused, he asked 
the man what grew on his land. 
“Woes and pains,” was the answer, 
“and of these woes and pains Pei- 
sistratus takes a tithe.’ The poor 
rustic had not recognised in his 
questioner the all-powerful despot, 
but Peisistratus, pleased with his 
candour and industry, conferred on 
him immunity from all taxation, 
and the field continued to be called 
“the untaxed” (rd dredés). We have 
also a repetition of the story of his 
voluntary appearance before the court 
of Areopagus on a charge of homicide, 
and the discomfiture of his accuser. 
Indeed so strong was the impression 
of moderation and public spirit which 
was left by Peisistratus that he was 
commonly compared with the mythical 
type of a mild and beneficent ruler 
—the primeval Kronos, under whose 
gentle sceptre the Golden Race, as 
Hesiod tells us, “dwelt tranquil and 
quiet on their lands amid plenty of 
good things, rich in flocks and dear 
to the happy gods.” 

The Aristotelian account of the con- 
spiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
differs in some material points from 
what we had previously read of that 
venerable pair. At the outset we are 
confronted by a serious difficulty. It 
is directly stated by Thucydides that 
the origin of the plot was the out- 
rageous conduct of Hipparchus. Now 
let us hear Aristotle: “ Hipparchus 
was a voluptuary and a lover of litera- 
ture. ... But Thessalus was much 
younger, and of a loose and disorderly 
life. And this,” or “and he, was the 
origin of all their troubles.” Now 
whether we take the words dq’ of as 
masculine or neuter they seem clearly 
to refer to Thessalus, thus contradict- 
ing Thucydides’ narrative in a capital 
feature. Mr. Kenyon wishes to get 
over the difficulty by making the 
words “ But Thessalus,” &c., parenthe- 
tical, thus referring what follows to 
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Hipparchus. But this is surely doing 
great violence to the language—besides 
that the words 6paavs xai iBprrys seem 
especially designed to point a climax, 
thus suiting better with the particular 
action described just afterwards than 
the epithets applied to Hipparchus. 
We await therefore some further light 
on this point. As we read onwards 
the divergences .from our other au- 
thority multiply. Thucydides says 
that Hippias was engaged in arranging 
the order of the procession in the 
Ceramicus, and that the two assassins 
were alarmed by seeing him engaged 
in close conversation with one of their 
confederates ; Aristotle, that they found 
him in the Acropolis, similarly engaged, 
and that it was Hipparchus who was 
busy with the procession at the moment 
of his assassination. Again, Aristotle 
expressly denies that the occasion of 
the Panathenza was selected for the 
attempt from the fact that the people 
were then allowed to wear arms—the 
custom not being introduced, as he 
asserts, until a later date. These dis- 
crepancies are the more remarkable as 
it seems evident from certain simi- 
larities of language that Aristotle had 
the description of Thucydides fresh in 
his mind. Thus the phrase BovAdpevol 
rt Spacat zpiv Tis ovdAjWews, “ wishing 
to do something before they were appre- 
hended,” inevitably recalls the Thucy- 
didean BovdrAdpevoe zpiv SvdAdAndbivar 
dpavavrés te kai xuwdvvedou, “ wishing 
before their apprehension to do some- 
thing which would indemnify them for 
their peril” — one set of words, curiously 
enough, sounding like a refinement on 
the other. In what follows, some 
graphic details are given as to the 
death of Aristogeiton. Thucydides’ 
comment on this subject is ob padiws 
dueréOn, “he was not very tenderly 
handled,” which has generally been 
understood as that saturnine writer’s 
peculiar manner of informing us that 
he was tortured to death. With Aris- 
totle before us we are enabled some- 
what to modify this interpretation. 
Being put to the torture, we are told, 
“he began to accuse the tyrant’s 
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friends of complicity in the plot. 
Now the democratic party assert that 
he did this deliberately, in order to 
betray his tormentors into the impiety 
and infamy of slaying guiltless men 
and friends of their own, though others 
declare that this was no figment, but 
that he was really disclosing his ac- 
complices. At last, when he had in 
vain tried all means to induce them to 
kill him, he promised to disclose the 
names of mary others, and having thus 
induced Hippias to give him his right 
hand as a pledge of good faith, he 
began to revile the tyrant for giving 
his hand to the slayer of his brother, 
and so enraged Hippias that, over- 
mastered by passion, he drew his 
dagger and put Aristogeiton to 
death.” 

A new fact is added to our know- 
ledge of the subsequent career of 
Hippias by the information that he 
was engaged in fortifying Munychia, 
as a place of refuge, when he was ex- 
pelled by Cleomenes. Some details are 
also given as to previous attempts of 
the Alcmeonide to drive out the 
tyrant. Among these was the for- 
tification of Lipsydrium, a district of 
Attica near Parnes. ‘“ This served as 
a rallying-point for some of the citizens, 
but they were driven out by the tyrant, 
a circumstance which gave rise to the 
following lines of a popular drinking- 
song : 


Ay me, thou traitorous Lipsydrium, 
What men hast thou destroyed, 
Strong in fight and lovers of the land, 
Who in those days revealed 

Of what fathers they were born ! 


The fragment is given elsewhere: but 
the event to which it refers seems to 
have been first made clear by this 
allusion in Aristotle. The following 
passages are also interesting, in illus- 
tration of the political relations of the 
time : “ Peisistratus wedded Timonassa, 
the daughter of an Argive, from which 
began the friendly relations between 
the Peisistratids and Argos,’’—taken 
in connection with the later remark, 
“ An additional motive was given to 
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the Spartans,” to assist in expelling 
the tyrants, “ by the friendship which 
subsisted between the sons of Peisis- 
tratus and the Argives.” The jealousy 
of Argos, proud of her connection with 
the most venerable traditions of Hellas, 
towards Sparta, is well known. Before 
we dismiss the subject of the Peisistra- 
tide, it should be observed that Aris- 
totle mentions an attempt which was 
made, previously to the Alemzonide, 
by a certain Cedon, to put down 
Hippias. This fixes the allusion in 
another skolion or drinking-song : 


Boy, fill the cups to Cedon, nor forget ; 
Brave men deserve a toast, and brave 
was he. 


Such passing glimpses into the inner 
life of Athens should not be over- 
looked, showing in this instance how 
deep and abiding was the abhorrence 
which was left on the Athenian mind 
by the later cruelties of the Peisis- 
tratide. 

The reforms of Cleisthenes carried 
forward the work which had been 
begun by Draco and continued by 
Solon. After the long period of re- 
action under Peisistratus and his sons 
the democratical impulse woke with 
increased vigour. The restored consti- 
tution, says Aristotle, “was much more 
democratical than that of Solon: for 
the laws of Solon had been forgotten 
under the tyranny through long disuse, 
but Cleisthenes introduced new ones, 
his aim being the popular favour” 
(croxafopevov tod tAyGovs). The last 
words, together with the account of 
Herodotus, enable us to estimate the 
motives by which the new legislator 
was actuated. We no longer see a 
wise and beneficent reformer, arbi- 
trating between angry factions, be- 
tween rich and poor, Eupatrids and 
proletariat—but an ambitious party 
leader, bidding against an oligarchical 
opposition with a popular code of laws. 
We cannot suppose that his original 
sympathies were with the people, for 
he belonged to the proud house of the 
Alemeonide. He stands altogether 
on a lower level than Solon, and is to 
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be classed rather among those leaders 
of faction who in the Solonian epoch 
headed the three classes into which at 
that time the community was divided. 
Or we may regard him as the fore- 
runner of the great line of demagogues, 
Pericles, Cleon, and the rest. Several 
new and striking details are given 
by Aristotle, in speaking of the 
Cleisthenean reforms. After Cleis- 
thenes the distinguishing mark of an 
Athenian citizen became his member- 
ship of a deme. Cleisthenes severed 
all connection between his new classi- 
fication into demes and the old tribal 
divisions, in order to confound the 
distinction between those of genuine 
Attic descent and the newly enfran- 
chised citizens. Weare now enabled 
to correct the error of those historians 
who have supposed that the office of 
Strategus or general was first created 
by Cleisthenes. These officers were 
already in existence under Draco. The 
only novelty introduced by Cleisthenes 
was their selection from the new ten 
tribes, one from each. The political 
importance of the Strategus begins 
much later. Under Cleisthenes he 
was still subordinate to the Polemarch 
(rns b& admrdons oTparias iyyepnov Fv 6 
ro\<¢uapxos). The sentences following 
are of considerable importance, illus- 
trating the motives of Cleisthenes in 
his famous device of ostracism, and 
the mighty impulse which was imparted 
to the growth of democracy by the 
Persian wars : “ Two years after Mara- 
thon, the people, being filled with con- 
fidence by the issue of that battle, first 
put into practice the law of ostracism, 
which owed its origin to a fear of the 
powerful Athenian houses... . And 
the first who was ostracised was a 
relative of Peisistratus—Hipparchus, 
son of Charmus. It was principally 
on his account that Cleisthenes had 
brought in this law, wishing to expel 
him from the city. For the Athenians 
allowed the tyrants’ friends, with the 
exception of those who were implicated 
in their crimes, to remain in the city, 
displaying here that clemency which 
characterises the democracy.” We have 
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marked the last words in italics, as a 
remarkable testimony from a distinctly 
unfavourable witness to the lenient 
and humane spirit of the Athenian 
Demos in their attitude towards the 
oligarchs. We know already from 
Xenophon (philo-Laconian and anti- 
popular as he was) how motives of 
humanity and civil prudence triumphed 
over a most natural desire for ven- 
geance, when the democracy was re- 
stored after the bloody rule of the 
Thirty. We know also how far other- 
wise the aristocratic houses of Athens 
conducted themselves, when the dis- 
astrous issue of a foreign war placed 
the people at their mercy. From 
Ephialtes downwards the struggle be- 
tween democrat and oligarch was a 
contest of the tongue against the 
dagger, of free speech against terrorism 
and assassination. We add one more 
passage, on the subject of Cleisthenes, 
which confirms the judgment of Hero- 
dotus as to the salutary influence of 
his reforms. A short sentence in 
Aristotle leads us distinctly to infer 
that he connected the growth of Athens 
with the development of her democratic 
institutions. She advanced, he says, 
“step by step with the advance of de- 
mocracy.” 

Much valuable information is given 
on the period between the Persian 
wars and the dictatorship of Pericles. 
We have here only space to summarize 
it. We note especially the statement 
as to the brief revival of the authority 
of the Areopagitic Senate after the 
Persian wars. It was not formally re- 
invested with authority but took thelead 
by tacit consent, having won respect 
by vigorous and patriotic action on the 
occasion of the battle of Salamis. We 
are somewhat surprised to learn that 
the policy of centralisation, which was 
the very core of the democracy, was 
instituted by Aristeides, and that with 
him began that system of quasi state 
pauperage which was afterwards carried 
to such an unbridled extent. The 
assertion which has hitherto been 
current, that Aristeides admitted all 
classes to the archonship, is now proved 
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to be erroneous. The fourth class of 
the Solonian census was never legally 
qualified, though in practice those 
who belonged to it were admitted in 
later times. It has been usual to 
associate the names of Pericles and 
Ephialtes, as the leaders of the final 
attack on the Areopagus. Aristotle’s 
narrative makes it evident that 
Pericles does not come into prominence 
until a later date. The description of 
the part played by Themistocles in the 
overthrow of the Areopagus might be 
taken to confirm the doubts which 
have been thrown by Mr. Cox in his 
monograph on the Athenian Empire 
on the current stories respecting the 
later career of that great politician. 
At any rate it is certain that at a time 
when Themistocles has commonly been 
represented as residing in Persia and 
engaged in infamous intrigues against 
the liberties of his country he was still 
actively employed in the arena of 
Athenian politics. The policy of 
Themistocles, whose essence lay in the 
development of the naval resources of 
Athens, found its legitimate successor 
in Pericles,whose great aim was to make 
the city a maritime power. The cold 
commentsof Aristotle will notadd to the 
reputation of the greatest of Athenian 
statesmen. Until now we have been 
accustomed to regard him as the 
“ Olympian” orator, “ thundering, and 
lightning, and setting all Hellas by 
the ears,” who “like a strong runner 
distanced all rivals, swift of utterance, 
on whose lips Persuasion sat, charming 
all hearers,”’—as the great adminis- 
trator, holding the reins of office with 
a firm yet gentle hand,—as the lover 
of Aspasia, and the enlightened patron 
of art. Such is that majestic figure, 
as it is revealed to us by Aristophanes, 
Eupolis, Thucydides, and Plutarch. 
It hardly needs to be said that all 
those imposing personal traits are 
banished from the pages of Aristotle. 
Let us hear his hard, dry tones : “ After 
this Pericles came forward as a leader 
of the people, and with his administra- 
tion the democratical character of 
the constitution increased. He stripped 
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the Areopagus of some of its privileges, 
and developed the naval ascendency of 
Athens, which gave the masses in- 
creased confidence and led them to aim 
at a monopoly of political power.” 
The attachment of those hardy 
sailors who manned the fleet to the 
democracy, and the aversion which 
was entertained by the haughty Eu- 
patrid houses against the “rabble of 
Peireus” (6 vavrixds dxAos), are well 
known. “ Pericles was the first who 
gave pay to the dikasteries (popular 
juries), when he was bidding for the 
favour of the people against the wealthy 
Cimon. For Cimon, possessing a 
princely fortune (rvpavvixiy ovciav), 
not only performed his public liturgies 
in a splendid manner, but also sup- 
ported many of the people, and allowed 
any one who belonged to his own tribe 
to come every day and receive what 
was necessary to his support, and left 
his gardens unfenced, so that any one 
who chose might help himself to the 
produce. Now Pericles, whose private 
resources were not equal to such an 
outlay, introduced the custom of pay- 
ing the dikasts, which some say re- 
sulted in a deterioration in the 
character of those who served on the 
juries.” We must not omit the 
characteristic picture of Cleon, haran- 
guing the people, bawling abuse and 
invective, so lost to decency as to 
mount the ema in his leathern apron. 

Wecannot here follow Aristotle's nar- 
rative of the confused and tumultuous 
epoch which began after the failure of 
the Sicilian expedition. Most of what is 
interesting in his Treatise is contained 
in the part of it which we have been 
considering. But great as is the value 
of the newly discovered work of Aris- 
totle in marking clearly the pro- 
gressive steps in the growth of the 
Athenian Constitution, and giving 
precision to our knowledge of its 
details, the main outline of the story 
remains where it was left by the 
histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon. We shall hardly be 
led to modify the views previously 
entertained with regard to the sudden 
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rise of a Hellenic city of by no means 
first-rate importance to the foremost 
rank in Hellas. We have already 
tried to show that there is no ground 
for supposing that the Athenians were 
naturally more gifted than the rest of 
their countrymen. To what, then, are 
we to attribute their undisputed pre- 
eminence in literature and art? Few, 
we think, will venture to deny, what 
is distinctly asserted by Herodotus 
and, as we have seen, incidentally con- 
firmed by Aristotle—that this sudden 
and unparalleled development was 
primarily due to the peculiar freedom 
of their political institutions. Hither- 
to it has been too much the custom 
among modern historians of Greece to 
import into their writings their own 
political sympathies aud antipathies. 
The Tory Mitford, mistaking stagna- 
tion for stability, views with peculiar 
complacency the inflexible constitution 
of Sparta. The Liberal Grote is some- 
times carried by his political bias into 
the opposite extreme. It would be an 
impertinence on our part to say any 
word which would imply a depreciation 
of the labours of that great scholar 
and thinker, whose value every earnest 
student of Greek literature must ac- 
knowledge. Still, with the fullest 
recognition of his services to learning, 
we can hardly deny that in some in- 
stances, as for example in his estimate 
of the blatant demagogue Cleon, he 
carries his partiality for the Athenian 
democracy too far. Surely it is time 
to throw aside these prejudices, and to 
recognise that the democracy of Athens, 
though certainly no model for a politi- 
cal philosopher, was the best system 
which could have been devised for 


giving free play to the versatile and 
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many-sided nature of the Greek. Nor 
must it be forgotten that at the time 
when the history of Athens begins to 
be best known to us, the character of 
her citizens, as indeed that of the 
Greeks generally, had already begun 
to decline. A new temper was intro- 
duced into Greek politics by the 
Peloponnesian War, and from that 
date social and public virtue took a 
downward direction. If we would 
know what Athens was in her prime, 
we must go back to the half century 
which lies between the narrative cf 
Herodotus and that of his successor. 
Unhappily that era, the most brilliant 
in the world’s history, has found no com- 
petent historian. The sole trustworthy 
authority on the subject is the dismal 
epitome in the first book of Thucydides. 
Hence it has followed that writers 
have been too apt to attribute to the 
career of Athens as a whole vices and 
follies which belong exclusively to her 
declining years. Yet, even when she 
has begun to lose the sterner virtues of 
her past, intellectually the city is as 
great as ever. To this period we owe 
that “ bright consummate flower” of 
democracy, the Old Comedy, the final 
and triumphant expression of Athenian 
life, alike in its splendid freedom and 
its unbridled licence. And though the 
most gifted representative of the Comic 
Drama of Athens lavishes all his wit 
for the purpose of casting ridicule on 
her institutions, we must not overlook 
the fact that it was to those very in- 
stitutions that he owed his existence 
as a writer. He is the spoilt darling 
of democracy, mocking and reviling 
the genial system which nursed his 
powers to maturity. 
H. L. Haves. 








